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DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. 



INTRODTTOTOBT. 



The cbief immediate purpose in writing tbiB 
book is to convinee its readcr tbat tbe most press- 
ing present political need of tbe people of tbe 
United States is tbe calling of a National Consti- 
tntional Convention, in accordance witb tbe pro- 
visions of onr national Constitution, to consider 
tbe qnestion of constitntional amendment. 

Wbat amendments sball be made, after tbat 
convention sball be called, is a question on wbicb 
individuals will difier. On tbat qucstion I sball 
develop witb some detail my individual opinions. 
But it will not be necessary for tbe reader to agree 
witb me as to every detail, or even as to tbe gen- 
eral features, of tbe scbeme of constitutional re- 
organization wbicb is bere presented. It will be 
sufflcient for mj immediate purpose if be sball be 
convinced tbat wo must have constitutional re- 
organization of some kind, and tbat, to tbat end, 

1 
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it is necessary that the people of tbcse TJnited 
States Bhonld again assemble in its Kational Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

Such a convention is, to my mind, the only 
means by which we can take the next step in the 
great work in which this people is engaged, the 
development of democratic government. For the 
last one hundred years we have been engaged in 
a great political experiment. The territory of the 
United States has been a great political laboratory. 
TfVe have been making the worId's first experiment, 
on a large scale, in democratic govemment. Bef ore 
our time, single cities and single small districts had 
made rough rudimentary attempts in fashioning 
governments that have been called democratic. 
There have been, too, in the govemments of some 
great nations other than our own, some single 
democratic f eatures. But under our national con- 
stitution of 1787, for the first time in the worId's 
history, so far as I am aware, the experiment has 
been made of a single government, for a great 
nation, which was, in its fundamental principles 
and in the purpose of its founders, intended to be 
thoroughly democratic. 

The experiment has been a grcat success. The 
results have not been in all respects what im- 
patient men might have wished. But the outlook 
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is fuU of promise. The growth of democratic 
govemment is not yet a finished growth. But 
the framers of onr national constitution had no 
idea that their work was done for all time. The 
most sanguine among them expected no great suc- 
cess from the scheme of govemmentwhich thej 
had devised. The greater number of them looked 
forward to the coming years with fear and fore- 
boding. George Mason of Virginia wrote : " This 
"government will commence in a moderate aris- 
"tocracy; it is at present impossible to foresee 
" whether it will, in its operation, produce a. mon- 
"archy, or a corrupt, oppressive aristocracy; it 
" will most probably vibrate some years between 
" the two, and then terminate in the one or the 
" other." That is only a fair specimen of the feel- 
ings with which the beginning of our experiment 
was watched by a large number of the ablest men 
in the country. Events have shown that fears of 
that nature were groundless. Thero never was 
any real danger of a corrupt aristocracy, or of a 
monarchy. Experience has shown that when any 
people once reaches such a degree of intelligence 
that it thinks for itself, when it once determincs to 
ask the control of its own public affairs, it will, in 
the end, unless overpowered by superior external 
forces, get that control. Experience shows that a 
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tbinking free people can livo throngh many po- 
litical mistakes, and endure manj great political 
trials. Actnal events havo sbown tbat tbere was 
no real danger to the liberties of the people f rom 
the establishment of a single powerful national 
government TTe have f oimd that it is as possible, 
and as necessary, to liave one strong government 
f or the nation, as f or a singlo village, or town, or ^ 
city, or statc. We have demonstrated, f or all time, 
the f act that a stable, vigorons govemment f or a 
great people can be framed on democratic prin- 
ciples. 

But we mnst go on with the experiment. We 
mnst continne the growth. We must enter on its 
next stage. 

I am a believer in democratic government, not 
from any vague faith in sonnding and glittering 
generalities ; not only f rom a conviction that dem- 
ocratic government resta on the broad principles 
of giving justice and equal rights undcr the law 
,to all men; but also from the conviction that 
it is, for the obtaining mere practical results, for 
the efficient administration of pnblic affairs, the 
best govcmment in all respects that can now be 
devised. Many men among the believers in demo- 
cratic institutions are willing to concede, that other 
political systema may be snperior to a democracy 
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in certain single points. They are willing to con- 
cede, that a despotism may give greater vigor of 
administration, that a limited constitntional mon- 
archy, as it is termed, may give a wiser and more 
stable general policy. Few men hold the opinion 
that a democratic government is, in all respects^ 
the best of all political systems. 

My individnal belief is, however, that a demo^ 
cratic govemment, if it really deserve the name, 
will be, in all respccts, the best political system 
that can be devised, for any people that has 
reached that stage of political growth where it 
demands for itself the control of its own poblic 
afiEairs. We may safely assnme that no people will 
ever get tbat control nntil it shall make that der 
mand. "When, however, any people has once 
become a thinking people, when it has once de« 
cided that it will not snbmit itswill to the will of 
any one man or class of men, then, in my belief, 
a democratic govemment is, in all respects, the best 
government nnder which that people can live. 
Then, in liiy belief, a democratic government, if it 
deserve the name, will give to that people a wiser^ 
more flexible, and more stable pnblic policy, a 
more honest and vigorons administration of pnblic 
aSairs, than any other political system. The hand 
of the people is a mightier band, the will of the 
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people 18 a stronger will, the jndgment of tlie 
peoplo is a wiser judgmenty than the hand, or the 
will, or tho judgment, of anj one man, or dass of 
men. - 

Bnt it must be a govemment that is reallj demo- 
cratic ; a government that is democratic, not merelj 
in form and on paper, but in its essence, and its 
praetical working. Anj government thatdeserves 
the name of democratic must give to the citizen 
Bomething more than the right to deposit in a box, 
once in each year, a printed list of names, placed 
ih his hands bj one or another set of professional 
politicians. The citizen must have real power, he 
must have a real voice, in the seleetion of pnblic 
men^ and public measiires. 
' Anj sjstem of govemment that deserves tho 
name of democratic must give to the people, too, 
soniething more than the right of periodical revo- 
lutibn, something more than the power of tuming 
out one set of professional politicians, and putting 
in another, once in one, two, four, or ten jears. 
Democratic government must be something more 
than a great election mill, with its upper and nether 
millstones, even if the people is to have the great 
political privilege once in four jears of making 
the upper and nether millstones change places. 
Kot the least important of the facts that have been 
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establisbed hj onr political experience is tbe one 
great fact, tbat democratic govemment does not 
consist merely in allowing tbe individual citizen 
tbe nominal rigbt, nndcr tbe law, of voting, at 
freqnent electionS} for large nnmbers of public 
officials. Tbere may be sucb a tbing as an over 
use, or a mis-use, of tbe process of popular election. 
It is a possible tbing, tbat a people may bave too 
mucb election work, tbat a people maj do so mucb 
electing tbat it can do little or notbing else. It is 
possible, tbat tbe work of carrying elections may 
become so great and so intricate, as to develop a 
class of prof essional electioneering agents, wbo will 
virtually disfrancbise tbe ordinary citizen. 

Moreover, any government tbat deserves tbe 
name of democratic must provide some simple and 
easy process, wbereby tbe people can f orm and 
utter its will and judgment. It must so organize 
tbe body politic, tbat tbe people sball be able to 
select, freely, tbe men of its own deliberate.cboice, 
f or tbe bigbest places in tbe state. It must secure 
to tbose men timeand opportunity to get skill and 
training in pnblic aSairo. It must keep tbem 
tborougbly under tbe control, not of professional 
politicians, but of tbe people. It must secure a 
wise, stable public policy, and a vigorous adminis- 
tration of tbat policy. It must be govemment, of 
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tlie people, by the people, for the people — ^not a 
tyranny, of the people, by the election machine, 
for tbe election machine. 

Bnt 8nch a resnlt we can never have nnder onr 
present political system, if it is to be called a 
system. If this seething political canldron of onrs 
were really democratic govemment, I, for one, 
Bhould havo great donbts as to onr political f ntnre. 
Most thinking men will now agree, that, whatever 
may be the reason, our pnblic affairs are not ad- 
ministered, in all respects, in f nll accordance with 
the will of the people. It is the will of the people, 
that pnblic affairs should be administered with 
honesty, efficiency, and wisdom. It is the will of 
tbe people, that the administration of pnblic affairs 
should be in the hands of their best men. Bnt as 
onr political affairs are now ordered, or disordered, 
we do not get those results. For some reason, the 
people is practically powerless in carrying ont its 
wishes. We turn and struggle. But we do not 
accomplish substantial or lasting improvement. 
We do not get the public officers, or the public 
measurcs, f or whicli we strive. 

What is the reason ? 

The reason is that onr government is not really 
democratic. It has some democratic features. 
Bnt it is not such a system as secures to either 
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the citizen^ or tlie people, real political freedom. 
Kor does it secure the supremacy of tho people'B 
will aud judgment. 

Let us realize the truth. The men of 1787 
were remarkable men. That Constitntional Con« 
vention did a great work. It framed a National 
Constitution uuder which, with no substantial 
change^ we have grown to be a great nation. But 
it has now developed f eatures, good and bad, that 
its f ramers never foresaw, the possibility of which 
no man then imagined. 

The necessitj of a thorough reorganization of 
our whole political sjstem, if ,we are to secure a 
wise, honest, and efficient administration of public 
affairs, is a thing of which I hope to convince 
mj reader. That I shall convince one single 
person that the particular scheme of reorganiza- 
tion here sct forth is, in all its points, the one to 
be adoptedy I have no great expectation. What 
I have here writton is only the contribution of 
one individual to the people^s thought, on the 
people^s great problem — the development of dem- 
ocratic govemment. The problem can be worked 
out only by the simple, natural process, alwajs 
used by this American people, and by every think- 
ing people, the bringing together of many minds, 
for common deliberation, in the popular conven- 
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tion, where the people can hear all eides of all 
qneBtions, can tbink, and form its common judg- 
ment. What I hope to establish in tbis political 
stndy is tbat the meeting of tbe people in its 
national convention is now a pressing need. 

Merelj, tberefore, as an individaal contribn- 
tion to public political discussion, merely f or tbe 
pnrpose of sbowing tbat constitutional reorgan- 
ization of some kind is needed, tbat tbere is some- 
thing on which the people needs to think, and 
act — I bave written tbis book. 

In it I propose to consider — 

L Tbe Definition of Democratic Government. 

n. Tbe Principles of Democratic Government. 

III. Wherein our Government is not Demo- 
cratic. 

IV. Tbe Form of a Democratic Government. 

V. Tbe "Working of a Democratic Govem- 
ment. 

VI. How our Government is to be Made 
Democratic. 



CHAPTER I. 
THE DEFINinON OF A DEHOOBATIO OOVEBNMENT. 

What is a democratic government ? 

Before attempting to answer this qnestion, it 
will be well to begin with some political defini- 
tions^ and political axioms. 

" A people," as I define the term, is any coUec- 
tion of individuals, it may be at the same time 
of smaller peoples, who have in some way grown 
to have common public interests, and a common 
pnblic life. Every people, taken by itself, may 
be considered as a complete political organisni ; it 
may contain within itself many smaller peoples ; 
at the same time it and its citizens may be part of 
a larger people. It may be an organism of the 
simplest form, as the people of a village or small 
town, composed of only individnals and families, 
comprising within itself no smaller political or- 
gaijisra. Or it may be an organism bf more com- 
plex form, composed not merely of individnals 
and families, bnt of smaller pedples — as the peo- 
ple of one of our large cities, or counties, or states, 
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or of a great nation. In the scale of political or- 
ganisms, the individual maj be considered, as it 
were, the single cell ; and each people, with its 
different organs and members is a distinct body 
politic. As many individuals combine to form 
the small people of a village, town, or city, so 
many individuals and smaller peoples maj com- 
bine, almost without limit, to f orm one greater peo- 
ple, a nation. ^ 

Every people, whether it be the people of a vil^ 
lage, a town, a citj, a state, or a gi*eat nation, has 
its own public affairs, in which all its different 
members have a common interest, and as to which 
there must be some kind of common admini&tra^ 
tion. The administration of justice, popular edu* 
cation, the protection of the community against 
crime and pauperism, the construction and regula- 
tion of the public highwajs of thought and matter, 
are, as most rcasonable men will agree, public affairs. 
Fublic affairs differ, with different peoples at the 
same time, and at different times with the same peo- 
ple. For instance, drainage, the supply of water, 
light, and air, the publichealth, in thinly populated 
rural districts may bo often safely left to the pri- 
vate management of individuals. "When, how- 
ever, population becomes more dense, as in the 
larger towns and cities, the safety of each individ- 
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ual reqnires tbat tbose matters be put nnder a 
common pnblic control; in otber words, tbose 
matters tben become properlj public aflEairs. As 
to wbat particukr matters arc, at any one time, 
and witb any one people, properly public aflfairs, 
individuals will alwajs differ. Tbat tbere are, 
witb all peoples, and at all times, public affairs, 
tbinking men will agree. Eacb people, too, tbe 
people of eacb"^village, town, city, countj, state, 
and nation, bas its own public affairs, wbicb 
cbiefly concern itself, and wbicb sbould bave, as a 
rule, a distinct, independent administration. 

Eacb people, for tbe administration of its own 
public affairs, must bave a govemment. By tbis 
term "govemment" I mean a special body of 
men, selected in some way, organized in some 
way, controlled in some way, wbo sball bo spe- 
cially cbarged witb tbe actual administration of 
public affairs. Tbe pbrase ^^goverament by tbe 
people," taken in its broadest sense, does not mean 
that all tbe individuals, wbo taken togetber make 
up a people, are indiscriminately to bave a band 
in tbe actual administration of tbat peopIe's pub- 
lic affairs. It means, at most, tbat eacb individnal 
is to bave one voice, in tbe selection and control 
of tbe body of men wbo are specially cbarged 
witb tbat administration. Even in tbe smallest 
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village, if pnblic work is to bo well done, it must 
be in the hands of some one man, or body of men, 
Bpeeially selected f or the doing of that work. In 
other words, every people mnst have a "govern- 
ment." 

The common idea of a "democratic" govern- 
ment has generallj rested on featnres of form 
rather than substance. In times past a govern- 
ment has generally been called " democratic," if 
only evcry man had the right, under the letter of 
the law, to cast a ballot, at short intervals of time, 
for a considerable number of public oflBcials. The 
so-calied democratic govemments thus far framed 
have generally come into existence as the reac- 
tionary results of a revolution against the evils of 
some hereditary system. At one time and an- 
other in the history of the world, peoples who 
have suffered from the tyrannyof hereditary kings 
have hastily assumed that if they had, under the 
letter of the law, the right to select their chief 
public servants, for short periods of service, by 
popular vote, they thereby secured a democratic 
governnient. They have regarded form, and not 
substance ; tlie letter of the law, and not its actual 
working results. 

Actual working rcsults must constitute the 
standard by which we are to decide whether any 
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system of government is or is not truly democrat- 
ic. It is not enough that the letter of the law 
gives the citizen. the right to cast a ballot, if, in 
practice, the ballot is prepared for him by profes- 
sional politicians. It is not enongh that the peo- 
ple should have the possibilitj, at fised periods of 
time, of changing the body of professional politi- 
cians who manage its so-called popnlar elections. 
Nor is a govemment made democratic by a de- 
claratory resolution that all men are born f ree and 
equal. Actual working results must be the test. 

A democratic government, then, as I shall define 
the term, is that political system which will best 
tend to secnre, as far as any political system can, 
the foUowing working results : 

I. It must.secnre the most free and healthy po- 
litical action of each individual* 

That means, it must secure, as to each individual 
man, on every public question — 

1. His one free voice. 

One voice to every man, on every public ques- 
tion, is, as I believe, a point imperatively demand- 
ed by the highest interests of every highly devel- 
oped society. 

But the voiee must be free. 
, 2. His f ull weight. 
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Men mnst be weiglied as well as connted. All 
men are not eqnal. Thej differ greatlj, in honesty, 
in natnral capacitj, in training. The able and 
honest men ought to have more weight in the 
decision of pnblic qncBtions than the ignorant 
and dishonest. Each man mnst have his fnll 
weight. 

3. His wisest action. 

Individnak often act hastilj, on insufficient in- 
formation, and in passion. A political system 
which is to be a working snccess shonld not only 
give each man a voice in pnblic afiEairs, bnt it mnst 
educate him. It mnst secure the wisest action of 
which the individual is capable. 

As to the individual, then, a democratic govem« 
ment must secure three things — ^his one f ree voice, 
his f ull weight, and his wisest action. 

II. It mnst secure the most free and hcalthy 
political action of each people. 

That means, it must secure, as to each people — 

1. Freedom. 

Freedom of political action, f or peoples, as well 
as individuals, is the first essential to a healthy po- 
litical life. Every people that is to take political 
action, as to either measures or men, mnst be so 
organized, that it can form and utter its own 
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judgment and will. And in forming and ntter- 
ing its judgment and will it must bave free- 
dom. 

2. Its wisest action. 

Feoples as well as individuals have feelings. 
Their feelings must be subordinated to their jndg- 
ments. Those judgments will not always be wise. 
Sut a democratic system of goyemment must se- 
cure from each people the wisest jndgment of 
which that people is capable. 

3. The will of each people in the administration 
of its own public affairs, must be supreme. 

Feoples, as well as individuals^ will at times act 
unwisely. They will have to bear the penalties 
which unwise action will, in the natural course of 
events, bring upon them. Bnt, if their political 
organization is such as to allow them to think, and 
to use their own best jadgment, their public ac- 
tion on their own public affairs will be, in general, 
wiser than the action of any outside authority. 
We must take our chance of having at times un- 
wise action even at the hands of a people. Sut, 
with peoples, as with individuals, self-government 
is, in the long run, the only govemment that will 
give good results. 

As to peoples, then, a democratic government 
must secure, f or each people, its f ree action, its wis- 
2 
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est actioD, and the sapremacj of its own will in 
the administration of its own public afiairs. 

III. It mnst be the best govemment. 

That is, it mnst make each people^ the people of 
each town, city, state, and of the whole nation^ 
one yigorous healthj working body for the doing 
its own public work, having its own organs and 
members — especially having its own brain. It 
must enable each people to manage its own public 
afEairs, with the least possible waste of its strength, 
in accordance with its own wisest judgment. 

To those ends the system must be so constituted 
as to secure, f or each angle people— 

1. The best organization. 

Organization, that is to say, the distribution of 
f unctions, the division of labor, among the differ- 
ent organs and members of the body politic, is the 
first essential to a wise, honest, and efficient admin- 
istration of public affairs, and a healthy political 
life. With all bodi^s of men, great or small, if 
work of any kind is to be done quickly and well, 
there must be organization. Without organiza- 
tion, the best men can do little. With organiza- 
tion, comparatively inferior men can do much. 
The first reqtiisite, then, in framing a successful, 
practical, political system is to secure for each 
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hodj politic, for each people, tbe best organiza- 
tion. 

2. Tbe best selection of individoals for its dif- 
ferent organs and members. 

We mnst not onlj have tbe different dnties in 
tbe state rigbtlj distribnted, bnt we must secnre 
tbe selection of tbe rigbt individnals for tbe per- 
formance of tbose differcnt dnties. Tbe rigbt 
man in tbe rigbt place is a maxim in poIiticS| as in 
all otber bnman aSairs. For administration, we 
mnst have able administrators. For legislation, 
and tbe decision of qnestions of general pnblic pol« 
icjf we mnst bave wise connsellors. Tbrongbont 
tbe wbole government, we mnst have fit men — 
tbat is, eacb man mnst be, as far as may be, fit for 
his special work. 

Especiallj is tbis trne as to tbe men at tbe bead 
of eacb peopIe's pnblic service. AU organizations 
of men depend for tbeir working snccess mainly 
on tbe men at tbe head. Able and honest snbor- 
dinates, of tbemselves, are of comparatively little 
valne. If we bave able, bonest, and experienced 
men at tbe head of tbo public service, tbey will 
see to it tbat we have good snbordinates. If tbe 
men at tbe head are not fit for tbeir work, it mat- 
ters little wbo tbe snbordinates maj be. / 

3. Tbe best secnrities for tbe harmonions effi- 
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cient working, of each body politic, and its differ- 
ent organs and members. 

Throughout each body politic each organ and 
member mnst be made to do well its own work, 
and the different organs and members mnst all 
work well together. Efficiency of each part, and 
the harmonious co-operation of all the parts, are 
essential to the accomplishing of resnlts, with a 
people, as with any smaller organization of human 
beings. 

A system of government, then, which is to be 
called democratic, must give, as to each people or 
body politic, the best organization of the body 
politic, the best selection of individuals for its dif- 
f erent organs and members, and the bcst securities 
for the healthy action of each organ and member, 
and of the whole body. 

If, now, any political system can be devised, 
that will secure, as to each individual, his one free 
voice, his full weight, and his wisest action, on ev- 
ery public question— as to each people, the suprem- 
acy in its own public affairs of its own will and 
wisest judgment — ^if at the samo time the system 
will give to each people, or body politic, the best 
organization, the best selection of its different or- 
gans and members, and the best securities f or the 
healthy vigorous action of all those organs and 
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members and of tbe wbole body, Bnch a system 
we might safely call a system of Democratic Gov- 
ernment. 

But does human experience, thus far, give us 
any light as to the principles on which such a sys- 
tem should be f ramed ? 

That is the question next to be considered. 



CHAPTER n. 
THE PBINOIPLES OF DSMOOBATIO OOYEBZntfENT. 

The political ezpcrience of the hnman race, and 
especiallj of the people of these TJnited States, has 
now established, as it seems to me, the sonndness 
of certain principles of democratic government. 

These principles may be classified into princi- 
ples relating to— 

A. The Obgan of thb People's Will. 

B. The Obganization op the Govebnment. 

C. The Selegtion of ns Obgans and Membebs. 

D. ItS SEOUBTriES. 

Tho principles will be considered in the order 
here given. 

We are first to consider the principles which re- 
late to 

A. The Obgan op the People's Well. 

How is a people to think, and form its jndgment t 
How 18 a people to form and ntter its will? 

For it will be f onnd that the political action of 
any people mnst necessarily be limited to the 
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forming itfi jadgment, and nttering its will. Ao- 
tion, the carrying that will into effect, a peoplo 
mnst alwajs intrust to its hand, to single men, spe- 
cially selected, by the people, f or administration. 

The principles relating to the f orming of a peo- 
ple's jndgment and will, to snch political action 
as can ever be taken by a people, are as f oUows : 

FSIirCIFLB L— Ihe Pnblio XMtiiig ii fha Qrgaa of • Peo]4«'> 
Tlioiight aad WilL 

The meaning of this prinoiplo is this : 
Everj people that is to take common action, as 
to either men or measnrcs, must meet in one bodj, 
and act as one body, in the persons, either of its 
own individnal citizens, or of their elected repre- 
sentatives. If the nnmbers of the people be.not 
too large, its individual citizens mnst all meet and 
act in ono bodj. That would be the case with the 
small peoples, which have a population of not more 
than twentj-five hundred or thereabouts, which 
would make the number of voting citizens about 
five hundred. If , however, the numbers of a peo- 
ple be too large to allow its individual citizens all 
to meet and act in one bodj in their own persons, 
then thej must meet and act in the persons of 
their elected rcpresentatives ; and, in the election 
of those representatives, the individual citizens in 
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the Bmall priraary districts mnst meet and act in 
one body, at the time, and in the act, of electing 
the representatives. At each stage of a peopIe's 
action, f rom the primary action by the individual 
citizensyin tho primary districts^to the final action 
by the representative body which is to meet and 
act f or the whole people, the organ nsed f or any 
action by a people, mnst be the popnlar assembly. 
This principle, especiallj in its application to 
the process of popnlar election, to popnlar action 
in the selection of men, I believe to be essential 
to the existence of tme democratic government. 
As to action on measnres, the sonndness of the 
principle is, in practice, generally conceded. Fop- 
nlar action on measnres, most men will agree, mnst 
be taken in a pnblic meeting, of only a reasonably 
large nnmber of men, where discnssion can be had, 
where principles and details can be carefnlly con- 
sidered, where new measures can be brought f or- 
ward, and amended, at the time when action is to 
be taken. But the principle is equallj sound as 
to action on men. And it is as to action on men, 
that the principle has its chief practical impor- 
tance. For the f nnctions of the individual citizen, 
and the direct action of the people, nnder any sys- 
tem of democratic government that can possibly 
be framed, are mainly limited to the selection of 
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men, by the process of popular election. If, then, 
the principle Iias anj yalne at all, its chief valne 
is to be fonnd in its application to the process of 
popnlar election. 

The consideration of the principle will be easier, 
if we first take an illnstration of what wonld be 
its working in this process of popular election. 
Take first the caSe of the election of the public 
officers of a village or small town, with a popula- 
tion of about two thousand, which would give 
about four hundred voting citizens. The individ- 
ual citizens would meet in their own persons, and 
vote directly for the officials to be chosen. Take 
the case of a large citj, with a population of half a 
million, which would mean about one hundred 
thousand voting citizens. If the city were divided 
into primarj election districts of two hundred and 
fif ty voters each, there would be f our hundred pri- 
mary districts. The citizens in cach primary district 
would meet in one body, and elect their one repre- 
sentative. The four hundred representatives thus 
elected would meet in one body, and elect the pub- 
lic officers. In cases where the number of citizens 
who were to vote was very large, it would at times 
be necessary to have another grade of intermediate 
electoral bodies (or possibly even more than one), 
to elect the members of the final electoral body 
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which Bhonld choose the poblic officers. To lUas- 
trate: Snppose the officer to be chosen were a 
President of the XJnited States. Snppose, for 
mere arithraetical conveniencey that the entire 
popnlation was fiftj millions, which would give, 
nnder a fiystem of nniversal manhood snffrage, 
abont ten millions of voting citizens. Snppose 
the nnmber of members of the final electoral body 
which was to choose the President to be f onr hun- 
dred. That wonld give one member of this final 
electoral bodj to each twentj-five thousand voters. 
Suppose, then, the number of individual voting 
citizens in each primary district to be on the av* 
erage two hundred and fif ty. That would give one 
hundred primary districts to each larger district 
which was to elect one member of the final electo- 
ral body. The practical working of such an eleo- 
tion, then, would be this : The individual citizens 
in each primary district would meet in one body 
and elect their one representative ; the one hnn* 
dred representatives thus chosen, in each large dis- 
trict, would meet in one body, and elect one mem- 
ber of the final electoral body ; the f our hundred 
members of that final electoral body would then 
meet in one body, and choose the Fresident. 

The grounds on which the soundncss of thifi 
principle rests are these : 
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1. It is esscntial in order to secnre to eacli indi- 
vidnal citizen liis freo voice. 

Even in the case of the smallest people, the peo- 
ple of a small town or village, if the citizens do 
not meet, if thej cast their votes separately, then 
everj citizen is compelled, in practice, if he does 
not wish to vote in the air^if he wishes his vote to 
connt, to cast his vote for a man or measnre that 
is pnt forward and supported beforehand by some 
strong existing organization. The larger the people, 
the less f ree will be the citizen's action. Take the 
case of the election of pnblic officials by the people 
of a large city, or a Btate, or a nation. If the citi- 
zens vote separately, directly f or the pnblic officer 
to be chosen, the citizen in one town must not onlj 
vote with other citizens in the same town, bnt with 
dtizens in other towns, in other cities, and in oth- 
er states. The larger the district throngh which 
the election is to be had, the largor and more thor- 
ongh mnst be the organizatlon for naming and 
supporting candidates. The work of these great 
state and national election organizations, which are 
formed for the purpose of carrying elections, be- 
comes very large and costly. It requires large 
amonnts of time, labor, and money. It becomes 
very intricate. It requires great skill and experi- 
ence. The time, labor, and money are f ar greater 
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than the ordinary dtizen can afford to give. The 
skill and experience are f ar greater than the ordi- 
narj eitizen can hope to gain. The work, natn- 
rallj, necessarilj, and anrelj, fallfl into the hands 
of men who make the work of carrjing elcctions 
their regnlar profession. With those profession* 
als the ordinary citizen can never compete. The 
experiment has been often tried, and has alwajs 
failed. The practical result is, whatever be the 
letter of the law, that the individnal citizen is snb- 
stantiallj compelled to cast his vote for some man 
nominated beforehand bj some powerfnl organiza- 
tion of prof essional politicians. His action is not 
free. 

If, however, the citizens meet, at the time when 
tbe people is to act, then the individnal citizen 
will have something that can be correctlj called 
freedom of political action. Take the instance of 
an election bj the people of a small town. Ali 
individuals, who are to take common action, mnst 
combine. If all the citizens meet, when thej 
are to act, then thej will at least have a fair op- 
portnnitj, at the time when thej act, to combine 
f reelj. I assnme that, whenever action is to be 
taken bj anj people, there will alwajs be some 
individuals who maj wish to shape that action 
to serve their own personal ends. I assume that 
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those individuals will combine beforehand, to con- 
trol the action of the people. If , however, all the 
citizens naeet in one bodj, at the time when their 
common action is to be taken, ordinarj citizens 
will have at least the best opportunity they can 
baye, to meet combinations made beforehand for 
personal ends with combinations made at the time 
f or public ends. Every citizen will have the best 
opportnnitj he can have, at the time when the peo- 
ple is to act, to bring forward new names and 
new measures. And every citizen will havo his 
free choice from a reasonable number of those 
names and measures. But take the case of a larger 
people. If the citizens in the small primary dis- 
trict meet in one body to elect a representatlve, 
then every citizen will have the best opportunity 
he can have, to propose any one he may wish to be 
that representative. Every citizen will have at 
least a free choice from all those men then pro- 
posed. In the choice of the representative, then, 
each citizen will have a substantially f ree voice. If , 
fff terwards, the representatives so chosen meet in 
one body to elect the public official, then, up to 
the last moment, any number of candidates for 
the office to be fiUed by election can be proposed. 
Each single representative will have what may be 
correctly called freedom of action. I do not yet 
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fULj that the resiilt will be the best possible reBult. 
fiat whatever other reaalts xnay or may not be ao- 
complished, at least thia one result will be accom* 
pliahed; every individaal citizen will have had 
aomething more than a choice between the men 
or meaanres proposed bef orehand by two or three 
powerful organizations. His action will have been 
comparatively f ree. 

Can any Bjstem be devised under which it will 
be more f ree ? 

2. It is essential in order to ficcure to each indi- 
vidual his f ull weight. 

TJnder a free democratic govemment the indi- 
vidual citizen is entitled to eomething more than 
the right to cast his own vote. He must have the 
opportunitj to influence, by f ree, f air, public argu- 
ment, the yotes of other men. 

If we have the public meeting of citizens, at the 
time when the citizens are to vote, then each man 
can, not only cast his own vote, and propose his 
own men and measures, but he can have a hearing 
with his f ellow-men. He can have this hearing, at 
the time when the people is to act, on the precise 
question on which action is to be takem Bear in 
mind that the men in each primarj district will meet 
together time af ter time, jear af ter year. They will 
come to know one another. Character and ability 
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will, in time, tell. Men of strong mindsy who have 
sonnd ideas, who can speak, to the point, forciblj, 
and clearly, will come to have influence with their 
f ellows. The able and honest men will, in time, as 
a rale^control the action of the primary meetingof 
citizens. Dishonest men will become known, and 
will not have power. Here is tbe solution of the 
point 80 of ten raised as to giving ignorant men the 
same weight in pnblic affairs with men of intelli- 
gence. I do not advocate democraticgovernment 
on any high*sounding declaration that all men are 
born free and equal. Men are not born equal. Men 
do not become equal af ter they are born. Men aro 
very unequal, in natural power, in acquired capacity, 
and in honesty. The man who is honest and able 
should havegreater weight in public afiEairs than the 
man who is dishonest and ignorant. He will get 
it,if.citizen8 habitually meet for common political 
action. It is mainly in order to enable able and 
honest men to have their fuU weight in public 
afiEairs that it is necessary to have the popular 
assembly as the organ for all popular action. 
The able and honest men in every society are, 
as a rule*bu8y men. They are busy for the 
reason that their services are in demand. They 
cannot give large amounts of time to the discharge 
of the ordinary public duties of the citizen. If, 
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however, all the citizens meet, when they are to 
take public action, then everj man will have a f air 
opportunity to influence the action of his fellow- 
citizens, by the expenditure of only a reasonable 
amount of time, in a fair, open, honest way, in the 
public discussion of public men and public meas- 
ures. It is not necessary that men should be skilled 
or experienced orators. In the meeting of ordi- 
nary citizens, nothing weighs like the clear common- 
sense of successf al, pi*actical men. And the men 
who are successf ul, are, in the long run, the men 
who are able and honest. These men, if we use 
the public meeting, of all the citizens, at all times, 
f or all popnlar action, on men and measures, will 
control popular action. They will be the control- 
ling power in f orming and uttering the peopIe's will. 

If this be not so, then the whole theory of dem- 
ocratic govemment is false, and we had best aban- 
don it. 

But without the public meeting, the best men in 
the community lose their due weight, and the worst 
elements of society gain an undue weight. The 
management of these great organizations f or carry- 
ing elections naturally, necessarily, and surely, falls 
into the hands of the worse class of citizens. The 
time which is required f or doing the work of those 
organizations is given by the men who have time 
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to spare ; in the main, by men who are unemployed 
for the reason that they have not shown them- 
selves to be honest and indostrions. The men 
who do this great mass of election work are 
largely recrnited from the adventurers and crim- 
inal classes of society. As a rule, capable men 
are too busy. Their time is too valuable. There 
are, no doubt, many very respectable and honest 
men in the ranks of the professional politicians. 
Eut in all the largo cities the professional crimi- 
nals are nearly all professional politicians. In the 
practical work of making nominations and carry- 
iDg elections in the city of New Tork, it is a fact 
that the keepers of grog-shops and gambling- 
houses have more real power than respectable busi- 
ness and professional men. So it will necessarily 
be under any political system which compels the 
use of large standing organizations f or the purpose 
of carrying elections, and which therefore makes 
demands on the time of the busy individnal citi- 
zen which are greater than he can afford to give. 

3. It is essential in order to secure from each 
individual his wisest action. 

The education of the individual citizen must be 
secured, as f ar as may be, on every public question 
on which he is to act as one of the people. This 
education of the individual citizen can best be 

3 
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had in the pnblic meeting. It carinot be fnlly 
attained withont the pnblic meeting. Let it be 
again borne in mind, that the individnal citizen 
will in the pnblic meeting continnallj hear, and 
have at least some opportnnity to take part in, the 
free pnblic discns&ion of pnblic qnestions of many 
kindfl. When he ia to take part in the election of 
a representative or a pnblic officer, there will be, at 
the time, pnblic discnBsion as to the fitness fortho 
office of the verj man on whom he is to votef. 
When he is to vote on pnblic measnres, there will 
be free pnblic discnssion on the precise measnre 
on which he is to give his voice. He will have 
something very different from glowinghistories of 
the brilliant past records of great election organi- 
zations. The discnssion will be on the fitness of 
present individual men, and individnal measnres. 
Under anj political system that deserves the name 
of democratic govemment, the individnal citizen 
shonld do something more than snrrender his jndg- 
ment to prof essional politicians. He shonld nse it 
himself — on the precise qnestion on which he acts. 
Ee shonld nse it after it is enlightened bj hearing 
the views of other men— of men of other ways of 
thinking than his own. It will be possible for 
him to do that, if he has the opportnnit j to conf er 
tirith his fellow-citizens, at the time when he is to 
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cast his vote. Tbe public meeting of tbe citi- 
zens in tbe primarj district will be, in sbort, tbe 
primaiy scbool in politics. It will be a scbool 
wbere tbe dtizen will do sometbing more tban in- 
qnire wbo bas in f ormer times been lojal to some 
great election organization. 

If, bowever, we do not nse tbis organ of tbe 
pnblic meeting, all individual citizens wbo wisb to 
voteat allywill in practice^as a ruleybabitualljfol- 
low some election organization, instead of educat- 
ing and using tbeir own individual judgments. 
Most men will, unless under great provoeation, ad- 
bere loyally to one election orga,nization. Tbat is 
buman nature. Indeed it is an open question bow 
far any individual bas tbe rigbt to take part in tbe 
preliminarj action of tbese great organizations in 
selecting candidatee, and afterwards vote against 
tbose candidates. Wbatever may be tbe rigbt or tbe 
wrong of tbat question, it is certain tbat most men 
will in practice uniformly act witb tbeir one or- 
ganization, and substantially surrender {lieir indi- 
vidual freedom of judgment. 

Can tbere be a doubt tbat tbe public meeting 
of citizens is indispensable to secure from eacb in- 
dividual citizen bis wisest action on public ques- 
tions? 

4. Tbe public meeting, ibus used, is essential 
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in order to enable a people to form and ntter its 
own will. 

Wherever common aetion is to be taken bj any 
nnmber of indiTidnals greater tlian one, the first 
Btep to be taken is f or them to agree, as to the thing 
to be done, and the man or men to do it. In other 
words, thej mnst agree, as to measnres and men. 
It is the same with peoples and pnblic qnestionSy as 
with individnals and private qnestions. . I assnme, 
that, as to all pnblic qnestions individaals will dif- 
fer. Each individual man will have hisown indi- 
yidnal opinion, as to what work is to be done, and 
as to the best way to do it. Bnt in order that a 
people can do anjthing, it will be neeessarj that 
individnals shonld make concessions, shonld har- 
monize their differences of opinion. . Bef ore anj 
common action can be taken bj a people, the in- 
dividnals who compose the people mnst in some 
way come to an agreement. 

Bj what method, then, can a people most easilj 
and quickly agree ? 

The public meeting is nature's own method, 
simple, old, easy, and speedj. If individuals who 
have common interests, can onlj meet, face to face, 
if thej can have a full and free opportnnitj to 
conf er, to hear one another^s views, to change their 
own yiews, to propose new measures, and to 
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amend them, they will, if they are reasonable men, 
in dne time, come to an agreement. If they are 
not reasonable men, if thej Btill belong to the 
Bavage Btage of existence, thej will have to nse 
savage methods, separate into mobs and armies, and 
fighty nntil one mob or army is beaten or destrojed. 
£nt if the citizens of a people be in the main rea- 
sonable beings, thej will, bj the process of the 
pnblic meeting, bo enabled almost alwajs to come 
to an agreement, on anj pnblic qnestion. Thej 
maj and of ten will keep their individnal opinions. 
£nt thej will agree, on some common conrse of 
action. 

This is not a theorj, or a mere individnal opin- 
ion. It has been well proved in all the practical 
affairs of hnman life. This old organ, the pnblic 
meeting, the parliament, the convention, which we 
find in the old Hebrew records, in Homer, in old 
England, in Kew England, which we find among 
all reasoning races, in all reasoning ages, is the 
organ which has alwajs been nsed, and is the 
onlj organ which can be nsed, for the pnrpose 
of enabling anj large number of individuals to 
come to a common decision, as to anj common 
conrse of action. It seldom fails to accomplish its 
end. Wherever individual citizens have onlj the 
ordinarj diversities of individual interest, I do not 
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believe that it has ever failed. No donbt, if the 
politieal sjBtem of anj people is snch as to divide 
its citizens into two great armies, who engage ev* 
ery year in a straggle f or political mast^jy the ma- 
chinery wonld be pnt to a fievere strain. Even 
then, however, if men can only have time, if they 
can only have the opportnnity to allow a certain 
amonnt of angry feeling to find vent in words, 
they will seldom fail, in the end, to agree on prac- 
tical measnres. 

The will of a people can be f ormed only throngh 
this organ of the pnblic meeting. The will of a 
people is a thing by itself, a thing different f rom 
the will of any individual, or class of individuals 
— it is a new growth, bronght into existehce by 
conf erence, by the meeting of minds. In general, 
the single individnal will not, of Iiimself, see all 
sides of a question. In the public meeting he can 
at least hear all sides. He goes through, at the 
time, a process of edncation. He finds ont, if he 
be intelligent and reasonable, his own ignorance. 
He soon learns, if not his own errors, that it is neo- 
essary f or him to make concessions, if any practical 
results are to be accomplished. Concessions are 
made. The practical men, the men of broad, many- 
sided views, snggest measures which generally, 
in time, command the assent of the greater num- 
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ber. The resnlt in the end is agreement. Of ten- 
times the measnre on which the meeting will 
agree, is a measnre which in the beginning wonld 
have commanded the assent of bnt few individn- 
als. £nt most of the individnals nnderstand the 
necessity of agreeing on something, and thej agree 
as they best can. The final ontcome is, not the 
will of anj one man, or class of men ; it is s new 
growth — something that can be correctlj called 
the will of that assemblj of mien. That is what 
alwajs happens, whenever any body of individnals 
meetS) to decide on a common course of action. 
The wisdom of the action wiU, of conrse, depend 
on the wisdom of the individnals. Bnt the action, 
when taken, is the action, not of the individnalSi 
bnt of the meeting. 

The most signal recorded instance, of which I 
am aware in all political history, of this process of 
growth, of this forming and nttering of the will 
of a people, throngh the meeting of individnal 
minds, is to be fonnd in the proceedings of the 
Convention of 1787 that f ramed onr National Con- 
stitntion. It is a most remarkable instance of the 
process of agreement, on a new thing, which was, 
at the beginning, in the mind of no one man, 
which was, at the end, what no one man wished 
— to which however that asserably of men agreed 
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— ^not because anj one of tbem thonglit their 
common action in all reapects wisei bnt for the 
reason that they conld agree on nothing else. 
That reenlt wae accomplished by conference. The 
men who met in that convention were men whose 
individual opinions were as different as men'8 
opinions well conld be, not only as to matters of 
detaily but as to matters of general principle. They 
met. They had their differences of opinion. Thej 
conferred. Thej made concessions. They came 
to an agreement. 

The recorded evidence of the quickness of the 
growth which took place in that convention is 
most interesting. When that body of men first 
came together, it is safe to say, that no one of 
them had in his mind even a dim conception of 
the Constitution which the convention finallj 
framed. Single men had no doubt thought that 
it was necessary to have some kind of a common 
goyemment for all the thirteen States. Bnt few 
men had advanced even so far as that. The reso- 
lutions for calling the convention contemplated 
nothing but a revision of the old Articles of Con- 
federation. The resolntions said, in so manj 
words, that the convention was to meet ^^for the 
^^sole and express pnrpose of revising the Articles 
^^of Confederation," But the old Confederation 
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lacked every essential featnre of a govemment. 
There was nnder it no power which conld make 
or enforce a law, or which conld raise a man or a 
doUar for anj pnblic serviee. There was, indeed, 
a bodj called a Oongress, which had, on paper, the 
power to appoint a commander-in-chief for an army 
which it conld not raise, to spend money from 
a treasnry which it conld not fill, to create a debt 
which it conld not pay, and to make reqnests for 
men and monej which it conld not enforce. In 
fact, the only snbstantial power it had was the 
power to mannfacture a paper cnrrency. The old 
Continental Congress was a grnmbling clnb,which 
spent its time in talk, in moaning over evils which 
it had no power to heal, and in well-meaning, mis- 
chievons interference with the commander of the 
armj, whom it had no power to help. It was al- 
ways asking qnestions, and passing resolntions. 
And it was ^^to revise the Articles of Confedera- 
tion/' to mend a rope of sand, that that convention 
was called. Most of its members had in the be- 
ginning no higher idea of the work it was to 
do. 

That idea they ontgrew before the convention 
began its f ormal deliberations. The informal con- 
f erences of the f ew days in which they were wait- 
ing f or a quomm were enongh to bring them to a 
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861180 that they miist go far bejond the scope of 
the resolntions which bronght them together and 
defined their dnties. The convention was origi- 
nallj called for the 14th of May. Its first meeting 
was held on the 25th. The first daj of ita f ormal 
delibdrations was the SOth. On that daj the con- 
vention passed a resolntion in these words: ^^That 
^' a ncUumal govemment onght to be establishedy 
^^ consisting of a supreme legidative exeeutive and 
^^judiciary.^^ That was the growth of the infor- 
mal conversationB of onlj a f ew dajs. As to one 
individnal we have an actnal record of the change 
of his ideas. Edmund Bandolph sajs : '^ Bef ore mj 
^^ departnre for the convention, I believed that the 
^^ confederation was not so eminently defective as 
^4t had been snpposed. Bnt after I had entered 
^^ into a free communication toith ihoae who were 
^^hest informed of the condition and interest of 
^^ each state, af ter I had compared the intelligence 
"derived from them with the properties which 
^'onght to characterize the goTcmment of our 
" Union, I lecame perwaded that the confedera- 
" tion was destitute qfevery energy whioh a caiistir 
" tution of the United States ought to poaeeaa.^^ 

Agreement as to this one general point, that 
there shonld be a "snpreme" national govern- 
ment, was, as we have seen, a resnlt yerj qnicklj 
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reaclied. The working out of details was the 
thing that took time. The practical application 
of what men call general principles is always the 
thing of difficultj. Yet even this resnlt was soon 
accomplished. Four months — for f raming a com- 
prehensive, harmonious system of national govem- 
ment, for thirteen independent states, under which 
a great people should come into existence, and 
carrj on their national growth for one hundred 
years — can all recorded history show anything 
equal to it? Constitutions, they say, cannot be 
made, they raust grow. This one grew in a single 
summer. ITo doubt the soil was ready for the seed. 

The process was nature'8 process — the process 
of natural selection, by the agreement of minds, 
from the ideas of single individuals, and the com- 
bining the results of that selection, by the same 
process of agreement, into a new, complete form. 
It was precisely the same process that goes on in 
every meeting of individuals, in every committee- 
room, in the deliberations of every jury, in every 
town meeting, in every assembly where individu- 
als come together to decide on a common course 
of action. 

I have said that in the end, the result reached 
was not one which any one individual wholly ap- 
proved. That is shown most clearly by the record 
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of the speeches of different xnen — when the con- 
Btitution was finally adopted. 

Franklinsaid: 

^^ Thus I consent, sir, to tho constitution hecause 
*^ lea^^ect no hetter^* and because I am nbt sure it 
^'is not the best The opinions I have had of its 
"errors I sacrifice to the pubKc good. I have 
" never whispered a syllable of them abroad. With- 
" in these walls they were bom, and here they shall 
"die." 

Gouvemeur Morris said : 

^^ . . that he too had objections, but consider- 
" ing the present plan as the hest ihatwae toheat- 
" tainedy he should take it with aU itefavJUe. The 
" majoritj had determined in its f avor, and hy that 
^^ determination he ehould ahide. The moment 
" this plan goes f orth, all other considerations will 
" be laid aside, and the great question will be, shall 
"thore be a national govemment, or not? And 
" this must take place, or a general anarchj will 
" be the altemative.^' 

Hamilton said : 

"No man's ideas were more remote from the 
"plan than his own were known to be; but is it 
" possible to deliberate between anarchy, and con- 

* The italicf in these extracti are mine. 
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^^ Tulsion, on one side, snd the ehance of good to 
"be expected from the plan, on the otherf" 

The letter to Congress which accompanied the 
Constitation said, among other things : 

^^ That it will meet the f nll and entire approba- 
^^ tion of every state is not, perhaps, to be expect- 
^^ed. Bnt each will doubtless consider, that, had 
^'her interest alone been consulted, the conse- 
^^quehces might have been particularlj disagreea- 
^^ blo and injarious to others. That it is liable to 
^^ as f ew exceptions as could reasonably have been 
^^ expected, we hope and believe ; that it maj pro- 
^^ mote the lasting welf are of that countrj so dear 
^^ to us all, and secure her freedom and happiness 
"is our inost ardent wish." 

Three of the members who attended the meet- 
ings of the convention throughout were so strong- 
Ij opposed to the Constitution, even af ter the con- 
vention had adopted it, that they refused to sign 
their names to it. 

But it may be said, that was a very exceptional 
body of men; they met under very exceptional 
circamstances ; we cannot deduce principles for 
general political action from the action of that 
body of men at that time. 

On the contrary, that was not an exceptional 
body of men, viewed as a body of men chosen by 
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the free will of a freb people. It was jost each 8 
body of men as the people of these United States 
wonld choose to represent them tonlay, if its choice 
were f ree, if it were not split np into factions, and 
barred f rom taking f ree action ; if it were onl j so 
organized that it conld form and ntter its own 
jndgment, and its own will, in the simple natnral 
method. As to this present point, this point of 
agreement, those men in that convention did only 
what reasonable men have done in all ages, when 
they have come together in an ordinarilj reasona- 
ble f rame of mind. I concede, that, if the whole 
commnnity, by the overpbwering pressnre of a 
continnal struggle for political power, is divided 
into two great factions, with each of which the 
chief article of faith is fear and distrnst of the 
other, agreement on a common conrse of action 
becomes a difficnlt, and at times an almost impos- 
sible, thing. If , at the time when that con vention 
met, there had been two great national organiza- 
tions, who were each year engaged in a straggle 
for office, I mnch donbt if the constitntion conld 
have been framed. Bat, as to this point, affairs 
were then in a comparatively normal condition. 
Some men wished a strong national govemment. 
Others f eared it. Individnals had their differences 
of opinion, and in spite of those differences came 
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to an agreement, on a constitntion. If men are 
firmly bonnd in the fetters of old political creeds, 
no donbt tlie growth of a common will, which 
mnst alwajs be free in order to be qnick and 
hcaltby, takes place nnder disadvantages. Bnt if 
we have the right organ to make that growth, the 
growth will come. It came then. It wonld come 
now, nnder normal conditions. 

This free conference, in the public meeting, is 
the onlj process by which this f orming of the will 
of a people can be had. If citizens do not meet, 
the people will simply in one way or another ap- 
prove the will of the leaders of some great fao- 
tion. It will not form a will of its own. 

5. The pnblic meeting is the only organ by 
which a people can form and ntter its own judg- 
ment. 

In order that a people shonld form its own 
judgment it must have the opportnnity for its 
own f ree thonght. 

Free public discnssion is the only process by 
which a people can think. And f ree public discus- 
sion can be had only in the public meeting. Let 
any man devise any other organ, or any other pro- 
cess, if he can. The process of thought, in a peo- 
ple, differs f rom the process of thought in an indi- 
vidual mainly in this : When a people thinks, in 
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its pnblic meeting, it is pretty certain to see all 
sides of s qnestion. One man brings np one point, 
another another. If the meeting only takes time, 
it is nearly certain that all the most important 
considerations bearing on the snbject nnder dis- 
cnssion will be broaght forward, and weighed. If 
the matter on which the people is to act be the 
selection of a measnre, all the important bearings 
of the measnre, as far as ordinarj hnman intelli- 
gence can see them, will pretty certaiDlj be seen. 
If the question before the people be the selection 
of a man f or some public service, all matters which 
have any proper connection with the fitness of 
that particnlar man f or tiiat particular service will 
pretty certainly be debated. Debate will be open. 
As a rnle, it will be orderly and decorons. In the 
end, the people will f orm a judgment. That judg- 
ment may not be the wisest possible judgment. 
It will, however, be the judgment of that people. 
If, however, the people does not meet, the people 
cannot think. Its individual citizens may express 
their individual preferences for the men or the 
policy of a faction. But we shall not get the judg- 
ment of that people. 

6. The pnbUc meeting is the organ which will 
best enable a people to form and ntter its wisest 
judgment 
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I am speaking now of a people that is fit for 
democratic government, that is capable of think- 
ing. As to any people that has not yet reached 
that stage of growth when it can think f or itself, 
when it will demand for itself the control of its 
own affairs, the question of democratic govem- 
ment is not a qnestion of practical politics. 

Assnming, then, that a people has grown to be 
a thinking people, and is capable of fonning its 
own jndgment, by some process, then I say the 
public meeting is the organ which it must nse to 
form its wisest jndgment. I do not say that the 
jndgment which any people will forra by means 
of the public meeting will always be the wisest 
jndgment that can possibly be formed. Bat it 
will be the wisest judgment that can be formed 
by that people. 

Let us consider : 

If the process of forming the judgment of the 
people be one which will give to each individual 
a reasonably f ree selection f rom a rcasonably large 
number of men and measures; if it will give to 
each individual his fuU weight, and will secure 
from each individual his wisest action ; if, at the 
same time, it will secure to the people as full 
freedom as is practicable in thinking, in coming 
to an agreement, can there be any method which 

4 
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will more probably secnre tbat people^s wisest 
actioQ ? 

If the considerations thns far bronght forward 
be sonnd, then the pnblic meeting is the organ 
most certain to accomplish that resnlt. Can there 
be any reasonable donbt that it is more certain to 
accomplish that result than the system of sepa- 
rate voting by indi vidnals, withont the opportnnity 
of common conference and common thonght ? 

The fnndamental reason why the pnblic meet- 
ing tends to secnre wise action is that it brings to- 
gether men of all degrees of diversity of opinion, 
and that it reqnires concession, and agreement, be- 
fore they can come to a decision. Trath, when 
mcn differ, as a rnle, lies at neither extreme. In 
snch cases the necessity of conference, and of 
agreement, tends to secnre, in the large majority 
of cases, the wisest resnlts. This necessity of 
agreement tends to eliminate the errors of individ- 
nal jndgment. The result of the agreement is, in 
geueral, wiser than would be the action of any one 
individnaly or of anj single class of individnals. 

Especially is this the case where the single indi- 
viduals who meet for common action are caref ully 
selected men, as will ordinarily be the case with 
the members of any popular assembly who have 
been selected by the agreemeut of other prelimi- 
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narj poptilar bodies. The men so selected will, in 
general, be men wlio have been auccessfQl, men 
who have made their saccesa by their ability and 
their honesty^ and their capacity f or working well 
with other men. When an assembly of such men 
meets for common action, the process of agree- 
ment is comparativelj easy, and comparatively 
certain to bring good results. The thought of 
each individual will be stimulated by the contact 
with other minds. The certainty of criticism 
from other men will make the individual cautious 
in weighing his own thoughts before he utters 
them. The judgment of other men as to the 
soundness of tho thought of each individual will 
generally be wiser than his own. Individual in- 
terests will neutralize one another. In the end 
the common judgment, af ter common conference, 
reached by the process of agreement, will be, al- 
moBt certainly, a wiser judgment than the judg- 
ment of any individual, or of any class. 

The common judgment of any such representa- 
tive body will be the selected thougbt of selected 
men. It will be, as nearly as human organization 
can make it so, the people'8 wisest judgment, the 
result of organized co-operative thought, a result 
evolved by the process of natural selection, the 
survival of the fittest f rom the struggle of ideas. 
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Snt it may be said, many men are ignorant and 
eaaily influenced, and are more easily inflaenced 
by designing demagogues than they are by men 
who are wise and honest. I have not yet Baid 
tbat men who are ignorant or nnwise ahonld be 
allowed a Toice in pnblic affairs. Thus far I have 
spoken only of citizens— of those who have the 
right under the laws to take part in popular ac- 
tion. Thus far the position is nothing but this, 
that the citizcns, those who are allowed a voice in 
f orming and uttering the will of the people, will 
be better able to form the people's wisest judg- 
ment by using the organ of the public meeting 
than by any other process. 

Let me again call attention to the actnal working 
of this principle in the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787. The debates of the convention show 
the widest diversitj of individnal yiews, and a 
great deal of very crude thonght. The final resnlt 
was reached in this way : although a majority of 
tbe members early came to the conclnsion that 
tho States needed a national government of some 
kind, yet no two of them were then agreed as to 
what kind of a government that national govern« 
ment should be. When they came to decide that 
queation, when they came to take action on de- 
tailsy as to what specific powers this new govern- 
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ment shonld have/then there appeared differences 
of opinion that it seemed hopeless to attempt to 
harmonize. The members proceeded to discnss and 
decide single points. Some men were in favor of 
establishing a government with yery large pow- 
ers ; others were in f avor of limiting those poWers 
yery narrowly. Action was taken separately as 
to each specific clanse of the Gonstitntion. The 
dividing line between tho members was not al- 
ways the same : men who wonld vote in f avor of 
giving the new govemment one power wonld 
Yote against giving it some other power. In the 
end each specific clanse had been carried by the 
YOte of a majority. Bnt that majority had not 
been always the same. Each member fonnd in 
the finished instrnment many clanses to which he 
was strongly opposed. Snch was the condition of 
members' minds that, even at the end, it was with 
great difficnlty that a majority vote was obtained 
in favor of the whole paper, althongh there had 
been a majority Tote in favor of each single sec- 
tion of it. In the end the Constitntion was 
adopted only becanse a majority of the members 
believed that it was necessary that they shonld 
agree on something, and they f onnd it possible to 
agree on nothing else. Kow, can any reasonable 
man donbt that that final resnlt was a wise one ? 
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And wby was it 80 wise ! 

Tbe popnlar asfiembly, natnre^s own organ for 
popnlar action, gave the natnral prodnct — the peo- 
plo's wisest jndgment — wiser than the wisdom of 
its wisest single men. 

7. But is this system of tho pnblic mceting a 
practical systcm? 

Is it anytbing more tban a scheme on paper? 

Let ns examine it. 

Every scheme of political organization, evea 
the drawing of an ordinary statnte, mnst, in its 
first stage, be a scbeme on paper, if it be caref uUy 
considered. AU that we can possibly do, in the 
first instance, is to draft a scheme on paper, tnm 
it aronnd, look as far as we can on all its bearings, 
make it as perfect as we can, and then — tiy it. 
We are hero engaged in the first stage. Let us 
see, as f ar as we can, what will be the practical 
working of this system of the public meeting. 
And let ns examine it mainly in the light of po- 
litical history. 

The system has been tried, tried for ages. It 
has, whenever it has been tried by ordinarily hon- 
est and reasoiiable men, worked well. 

Only two systems, be it noted, are possible for 
this process of f orming and nttering the will of a 
pcople : the one is the system of having the indi- 
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yidnal citizens vote, withont tho pnblic meeting, 
in their own persons, directly on the man or meas- 
nre on which the peoplo is to act ; the other is 
the system of having the citizens meet, either in 
their own persons, or in the persons of their repre- 
sentatives, and act as a body. 

Anj system of political organization which is 
to be practical mnst be simple. 

Which of the two systcms is the more simple! 

Oompare them. 

With the system of the pnblic meeting, all the 
citizens in each primary district, oncein each year 
(oftener, if there be need), will meet in one body. 
The citizens will be enrolled. The roU will be 
called. After the meeting is organized, if any na- 
tional officers are to be chosen, nominations will be 
made, on the spot, by any citizen who sees fit to 
make them, for a representative, to attend an elec- 
toral convention, and cast the vote of tbat primary 
district in that convention ; and a reprcsentative 
will be elected, for that pnrpose. In the same 
way, if any state officials are to be chosen, a repre- 
sentative will be elected to an electoral body f or 
choosing state officials* In the same way, a repre* 
sentative will be chosen to repreaent that district 
in a representative body, to act on eonnty or city 
men and measnres. The meeting will then pro- 
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ceed to take action on local affairs, whatever tbey 
may be; it will choose local officials, pass local 
lawB and ordinances, hear official reports as to local 
pnblic work done, and vote the local taxes and ap- 
propriations. The daj for holding the primarj 
assemblies will be, as election daj now is, a legal 
holiday. The citizens will meet in the mominp: ; 
take the whole day for doing their work, if the 
whole day is needed; more than one day,if more 
be needed. Ordinarily, one day, or less, will do 
the work 6f the citizen. The different electoral 
conventions will then do their work of electing 
officers. 

Now, considcr the working of the system under 
which the citizens vote separately, in their own 
persons, throngh large districts, withont the ma- 
chinery of the representative pnblic meeting, cast- 
ing their votes directly f or the public officers to 
bo chosen. Bear in mind, too, that the evils of 
great elections by large numbers of unorganized 
citizens have not yet been f uUy felt. With a citi- 
zenship of only about ten millions in these ITnited 
States, and the magnitude of election organization 
which necessarily results theref rom, the evils are 
great enough. Bnt they have not, even now, f ully 
developed. A large number bf conventions must 
be held beforehand to make nominations; there 
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muBt be district conventions, town conventions, 
city conventions, county conventions, state con- 
ventions, and national conventions. There must 
be a separate series of conventions f or each election 
organization ; else there can be no concerted action, 
and no result. Candidates must be nominated. 
There will then be agreat campaign, political meet- 
ings, bands of mnsic, processions, circulars, election 
committees, and millions of ballots to be printed. 
Af ter all that is over, then will conae the distribu- 
tion of ballots, requiring the servioes of thousands 
of men, and the counting and declaring of the 
vote. 

Is there any comparison between the two sys- 
tems for simplicity and ease of working? This 
machinerj of the public meeting is nothing bnt 
an adaptation of the system of representation to 
the old simple machinery of the town meeting — 
which men have used at all times, and in all 
lands. 

It is to be noted, that with this system of the 
representative public meeting, the security against 
fraudulent voting, or fraudulent counting of the 
vote, is made, by the simplicity of the system, as 
thorough as it well can be. Men in the same 
neighborhood would regularly meet together, and 
be well known to one another. With a registra- 
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tion of the citizens and a call of the register, vot- 
ing by any persons not entitled to TOte wonld be 
made as difflcalt as it conld well be made. The 
votiDg will, when desired, be done on a call of the 
roll. The voting, the connting of the vote, and 
the declaration of the vote, wonld be done at ono 
and the same timey in the presence of the whole 
meeting. Everj citizen wonld be^ in his own per- 
son, an inspector of election. He would, at one 
meeting, take part in all the processes, of nomina- 
tion, electiony and the declaration of the result. 

Tlie sjstem wonld be, too, mnch less costly than 
the one of separate voting. The citizens them- 
selves wonld meet only once. There wonld be 
one series of meetings of representatives to elect 
national officials, one for state officials, one for 
connty officials, and one for the officials of large 
cities or towns. 
^ Is it possible to devise any system f or popnlar 

action, which will afford so thorongh secnrity 
\^ against f rand, which will be so inexpensive, which 
will pnt the ordinary citizen so nearly on a fair 
f ooting with the men who give especial attention 
to shaping popnlar action, and which wonld be so 
simple? 
^ : I say, then, that this organ of the popnlar assem- 

bl 7, nsed at every stage of popnlar action, for the 
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selectiou of men as well as mcasnres, is the one 
best fitted to secnre, for tbe individnal citizen, bis 
one free voice, bis fnll weight, and his wisest ac- 
tion ; it is also the one best fitted to securey as to 
the people, the forming and nttering of its own 
will and wisest judgment ; it is, too, simple and 
practical. 

Can as mnch be said for any other method of 
obtaining a declaration of the people's jndgment 
and will ? 

PBQrcZFLB ZL — In fhe Pablio Xeeting Emy Xkn mut bavo 
CnoVoiee. 

IJniversal manhood sufirage is, in my belief^ an 
essential to democratic govemment. 

It needs not to be said that everj people should 
have the power, f or sufflcient cause, to deprive any 
individual of his voice in public aSairs. But, 
subject to the exercise df that power, it is mj be- 
lief, that each adult male should have, on every 
public question, in his own person, or in the per- 
son of his representative, his one voice. 

The grounds on which this proposition rests are 
the following : 

1. It is necessary for the healthj political life 
of the individual. 

For the political education of the individual, I 
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can imagine no inflnence bo strong and so health- 
fnl as the habit of taking part, regnlarlj and 
often, in the free, open consideration of pnblic 
qncBtions. It is not necessarj that each individ- 
nal shoald himself speak. If he is able to epeak 
fitly, other raen will wish to hear him, and they 
will generally make him speak. If he cannot 
himself Bpeak fitly, ho will be able at least to hear 
other men who can. As a rnle, the men whom 
he will hear will be the men who can saj Bome- 
thing worth the hearing. Can an j Bcheme be de- 
vised which will have 80 valaable an infinence as 
a political educator of the individaal as the giving 
him the right to be present, and to take his own 
part, whatever that part maj be, in the action of 
the people's meeting! 

2. It is necessarj to secnre the wisest action of 
the people. 

Everj people, especially the people of the small 
primary districts, nnder any poKtical system, will 
be greatly infiaenced in their pnblic action, and 
will be of ten controUed, by leaders. 

For the wise selection of those leaders, I know 
of no system so certain, in the long rnn, to secnre 
good resnlts, as that of selection by the whole peo- 
ple, provided always that that selection be made 
by proper methods. By the term "the whole 
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people" in this connectiony I mean all the men 
who collectively make np that people. This se* 
lection of leaders, if it be made by all the men of 
a commnnity, will generallj be made, not wholly, 
or mainly, on the knowledge that each individnal 
has as to the real character of the men for whom 
he gives his vote, bnt on repntations. Those rep- 
ntations will, in general, be trne indices of men's 
real characters. In order to have those repnta- 
tions and characters correctlj weighed, I know of 
no method so certain as the agreement of a major- 
ity of all the men in the commnnity, provided 
that agreement be f ree, with dno opportunity for 
pnblic consideration. Bear in mind that the f nno- 
tion of the individnal citizen in the state is, in the 
main, limited to the selection of men. It is al- 
most certain that no man can sncceed in getting a 
majority of voices in a free pnblic meeting where 
public discnssion can be had, nnless he be a man 
well known. In otheir words, he will, in general, 
be a man who has achieved some kind of success. 
It will, moreover, be seldom that any free public 
meeting will vote for a man who is not believed 
to be honest and public-spirited; and as to the 
real fact, whether he is honest and pnblic-spirited, 
I know of no test so snre as his beiug able to com- 
mand the free snpport of a large nnmber of the 
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members of the oommnnitj in which he lives. As 
to these points of ability, honesty, and pnblic 
spirit, mj belief is that the best Becnrity in select- 
ing men for high public place is to be fonnd in 
the process of nniversal manhood snfirage, always 
provided that this process is nsed witbin its natn- 
ral limits. Those limits will be considered here- 
after. 

Especially, in the secnring to each man his f nll 
weight in the people's conncils, is nniversal man- 
hood snffrage, in my belief, the best secnrity we 
can have. It is often said that the voice of the 
intelligent man shonld connt for more than the 
voice of the ignorant man, and that f or that reason 
ignorant men should not be allowed to vote. I 
submit, on the contrary, that the voice of the in- 
telligent man should not count for more, but it 
should have the greater weight. The surest meth- 
od f or giving it greater weight is, in my belief, to 
give him the opportnnity to influence other men 
who are not so intelligent as he is. This opportu- 
nity he will best secure by giving every man a 
vote. No plan, as I believe, can be devised that 
is 80 sure in the end to give due weight in public 
affairs to the men who best deserve it, provided 
onr political organization is rightly framed in 
other respects. Restricting the right to vote by 
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a property qualification I do not believe to be for 
the best interests either of the poor or the rich. 
The rich and strong will, nnder any political sya- 
tem, have great power. If we limit the sufirage 
by a property qnalification, their power will be too 
great, for the good of the state, or of themselves. 
It is not for the best interest of any class of men 
that they shonld have an nndue weight in public 
affairs. If we give every man one voice in public 
aflairs, the influence of the rich and strong, that 
is, of the best men among them, will still be the 
controlling interest in the state. I do not say 
that the giving every man a voice in public affairs 
will, in every single instance, secure a people'8 
wisest action. I do say that no other general 
rule will be so certain, in the long run, to securo 
the wisest selection of a people's leaders, and thus 
to secure the wisest action of that people. 

Especially in the administration of the affairs of 
the larger peoples, the peoples of large cities, of 
states, and of the nation, I am unable to see how 
any system will so certainly secure wise action as 
the system of universal suffrage — if the whole 
people can only meet, and act freely and delibcr- 
ately. In all such cases the citizen^ wili act in the 
persons of representatives. Those representatives 
will be selected men. • Those selected men will 
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be, in the large majority of instances^ better men 
than can be selected bj anj other method. 

Bat the voice of the individnal citizen mnat be 
an open voice, and not a eecret ballot. Besponsi- 
bility in government shonld begin with the re- 
sponsibility of the individnal citizen. His action, 
as well as that of pnblic servants, shonld be open 
and above-board. Star-chamber methods have no 
place in democratic govemment, at any of its 
stages, in anj of its processes. The action of tbe 
individual citizen shonld be pnblic, taken in the 
face of his fellows. It is said tbat men who are 
poor and weak, nnless thej can be protected by 
secrecy of voting, will not dare to vote on their 
own convictionSy bnt will vote on tbe dictates of 
their employers, and of men on whom they are de- 
pendent for their work and food. If that be so, 
then the best way to Correct the evil is to have 
the people know who are the men who jield to 
snch influences, and who are the men who nse 
them. We mnst give to the poor and weak the 
means of finding out their own strength^ the 
strength of numbers. We mnst give to men who 
are able and honest tbe means of finding out who 
are the public enemies, who are the men who nse 
improper pnblic inflnences. Open voting is the best 
secnrity for honest voting. Parliamentary minis- 
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ters are not tbe onlj men in the state who shonld 
be compelled to def end their public conduct. The 
ordinary citizen, in his individual action, must be, 
at the time he is to act^ open to free public criti- 
cism. He must be responsible, to the public opin- 
ion of the community, for his public action. 

8. XJniversal suSrage is necessary in order to 
secure the healthy action of the body politic. 

Ko state can long be at peace, or can secure the 
cordial co-operation of the whole people, where any 
considerable number of men are deprived of their 
Yoice in public affairs. 

In order to have government a practical succese, 
it is necessary, not only that public men should be 
wise men, and that public measnres should be wise 
measures, but those men and measures must com- 
mand public confidence, and be backed by the 
hearty good-will of the whole people. 

To secure this public confidence, and tliis good- 
will of the people, no system can be efficient other 
than the giving every man his one voice in the 
public meeting. "Whatever may be the policy of 
a government, that policy will have the greatest 
certainty it can have for commanding the cordial 
support of a people, if every man in that people is 
conscious that he has had his one free voice in de- 
ciding that policy. 

5 
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Can any other sjstem be devised that will be 6o 
certain to prodace this resnlt ? 

IBIKGISLS in.~In tho Pnblie Meetiiig AoUon mutt bo Takea 
on only Ono Xan or Ono Moanire at Ono limo. 

This means especiallj, that there shonld be no 
snch thing as a " general ticket " in the process of 
popnlar election of pnblic officials. 

It is hardly necessary to do more than state this 
principle to establish it. Most men will agree, 
thaty if a people is really to form a jndgment, on 
the merits, as to any man or measnre, it mnst con- 
sider that man or measnre separatelj, by itself. 
A jndgmcnt bj one vote on many men or meas- 
nres is a judgment on none. 



We come^ then, to the principles which relate to 
B. The Oeganization of the Goveenmknt. 

PRINCTgLE IV.— Eaoh Man and Eaeh Body of Men mntt haTO Ono 
Fnnetion. 

The practical meaning of this principle is this — 
1. Each people must have its own distinct gov- 
ernment. 
There must be a distinct government, a distinct 
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body of pnblic seryants, for each town, citj, and 
Btate, f or each body politic. 

It is quite clear that local, and state, and na- 
tional afiairs should be administered by whoUy 
distinct organizations of men. 

2. Dcliberative and admiuistrative functions 
must bc kept distinct. 

If th^ro be any fact that is established by hu- 
man experience, it is that, in all human afiairs, we 
must have, for administration, the will of one 
man ; and f or deliberation, f or the decision of ques- 
tions of general policy, for general supervision 
and control, we must have the wisdom of many 
men. Thc two duties demand essentially dijSer- 
ent men. The one calls for great vigor and en- 
ergy, the personal power of commanding. The 
other demands calm thought — wisdom. Some 
exceptional individuals have the fitness for both 
duties. As a rule, however,the men who are pre- 
eminently fit for the one are not pre-eminently 
fit f or the other. Tho men who are best for coun- 
sel are not always best for execution. The men 
who are best for execution are not always best for 
counsel. 

But another reason is this : IJnity of function 
is the natural law of the higher political organ- 
isms. This may sound like mere theorizing. It 
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isj ]Q trath, the teaching of all scientific observa- 
tioD. Examine it in the light of experience. The 
working snccess of any large organization of men, 
as everj man who has had anj considerable ex- 
perience in practical afEairs is well aware^ depends 
abovo all things on giving to each man his one 
worky and giving him time to leam that work^and 
to do it well. To have men continnally shifting 
from one work to another makes it impossible 
that thej should be thorongh in either. The larg- 
er the aSairs, and the larger tho organization, the 
more essential is this point. In the affairs of a 
small town or village we can endure a certain 
amonnt of confusion and rougbness of method, 
without anj very disastrous results. The small 
town, among political organisms, is the plant of 
one organ. But take the affairs of a great people, 
of ten, or twenty, or fif ty millions. Can any man 
do his work thoroughly, or well, who gives a few 
hours to naval affairs, a few honrs to army af- 
f airs, and a few others to the post-office and other 
branches of administration ? Especially, is it a 
possible thing that any man can take an active 
part in the deliberations of the most important 
popnlar assembly, which is to act on all the most 
important questions of public policy, and, in addi- 
tion, be the efficient head of an administrative de- 
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partment ? To state the qnestion Is, with overj 
practical man of affairs, to answer it. No one 
man can have the capacity, or the knowledgc, or 
the physical strength, or the time, f or any such 
nndertaking. That is the teaching of all human 
experience. 

8. The popalar assemblies for action on mea&- 
nres, or, to nse the ordinary nomenclatnre, the leg* 
islatnres, shonld not be the popnlar assembiies to 
take action on men ; in other words, they shonld 
not act as electoral bodies in the process of popu- 
lar election. 

Especially is this so, if they have the power of 
removing administrative officials. 

This is, however, a point on which many men 
will diHer, and on which any lengthy consideration 
here wonld bo f mitless. 

PSniCIFIS V.— Tho Supremo Ckmtrol of oaoh Fooplo'! Pablio 
Aflldn mnit bo in Ono Body. 

In every body politic there mnst be some an- 
thority, some one man, or one body of mcn, or 
some combination of dififerent men and bodies of 
men, whose jndgment and will on all qnestions of 
general pnblic policy shall be snpreme. Elso we 
have conf usion and anarchy. 

The one man system, antocracy, has been thor- 
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oughlj tried, and foand wanting. Ko one man 
can have the knowledge, or tbe strength^ or the 
time, to decide wiselj the great questions of gen- 
eral policy for any people. It needs the wisdom 
of many men. The supreme mind in any people 
must be many sided, it must be, as far as is possi- 
ble, all sided ; all interests must be rcpresented, 
all shades of opinion must combine^ to shape the 
general policy of any great people. There must 
be the co-operative thought of many minds. Only 
one way is possible to secure a wise general con- 
trol of any people's public affairs. That is, to se- 
cure the widest possible representation of all inter- 
ests and all men in the state, in a deliberative 
assembly. How that assembly is to be selected 
need not yet be stated. But if we are to have a 
wise policy, it is essontial that we should have such 
an assembly. 

But if we have such an assembly, shall its judg- 
ment be subject to revision or a veto^at the hands 
of a second assembly, or of the head of the exccu- 
tive administration, or of a committee or councilf 

Many wise men in times past have held the 
opinion that it was not safe to vest the supreme 
control of all questions of general public policy in 
any one body of men — that it was necessary in or- 
der to secure wise action that there should be a 
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second consideration of laws and public measnres 
bj a second deliberative body. Especially wbere 
one bonse, as it is called, of tho legislature bas 
been chosen f or short terms of oIBce^ it bas been 
deemed necessarj that tbere sbould be a second 
bouso of some kind, bolding office bj a longer 
tenure, which sbould secure wiser action on ill- 
considered measures. It bas also been bj some 
men thought wise to give the head of the executive 
administration a veto, under some restrictions, on 
the action of the legislature, for tho purpose of 
securing tbe execntivo against what is termed leg- 
islative encroachment or usurpation. In short, it 
has been tbe belief of a large school of political 
students that it was necessary, under a democratic 
or popular govemmenty to have what is termed a 
sjstem of checks and balances : the legislature, it 
has been thought, must havo a voice in the ap- 
pointments of the executive ; tho executive must 
bave a voice in the work of tho legislatnre ; and 
tbe two together must control the judiciarj. In 
other words, no one man or bodj of men should 
be trusted with the whole of one power, and beld 
to one work ; but power must be divided, and each 
man and bodj of men must do a little of eyery* 
thing. Men of this school of thought are general- 
Ij in favor of boards and commissions f or admin- 
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istration, on tlie idea that great powcr, in tho 
hands of single men or single bodies of men, is a 
thing capable of abuse, and dangeroos. In the 
samo way they say the legislature must have two 
houses, and the executive must have a veto; because 
the administration cannot be safely trusted to one 
man, and the supreme eontrol of public affairs 
cannot be safely trusted to one body of men. 

The ideas of this school of thinkers are, as it 
seems to me, now weli establisbed to be unsound, 
by both reason and experience. 

The true seeurity for wise action on the part of 
the legislatiire, to use tho ordinary term, muJBt be 
^ found in the number of its members, their qual- 
ity, and the necessity of agreement by a majority 
before they can take any action at all. If we can 
secure the selection of a body of men who shall 
fairly represent tho greatest diversity of interests, 
who shall be able and honest, who shall have train- 
ing and experience, who shall bccome a well-or- 
ganizcd and efficient working body, and if we can 
also secure that this body of men shall be at all 
times responsible to the wisest public opinion, we 
shall have as thorough security as we can well get 
for a wise general policy. If we can get such a 
body of men, and can have such security for their 
wiso action, most men would agree that it wonld 
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not be reasonable that the jadgment of sach a 
bodj shonld be open to revcrsal or qnestion at 
the hands of anj one man, or of any one class of 
men. 

Or wonld it then be wise that we should liave 
another body of men, representing eqnally divor- 
sified intorests, men of eqnal capacity, honesty, and 
expericnce, with eqnally good organization, and 
nnderthe same responsibilities, whieh should have 
a concurrent voice in deciding these questions of 
general public policy ? I am nnable to see how 
such a system would be wise. It might, indeed, 
sometimes be the case that a body of men snch as 
has been described would make its mistakes. That 
is a possibility that we cannot avoid. Bat the 
evils of two houses with equal concurrent powers 
are greater than the benefits. The existence of 
two houses always creates jealousy and contest 
It always makes necessary bargains and compro- 
mises. Duality of control is incompatible with 
vigor and efficiency. I agree that we must have 
the greatest possible security f or the thorough and 
wise consideration of public questions. But we 
must get that security in the quality of the mem- 
bers of the popular assemblies. Those members 
must have the f ullest opportunity to get training 
and experience. They must be put under the 
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iD08t tborougli respoDsIbility to tbe people. Bat 
if tbe members of tbe popnlar assemblj are tbe 
ablest men in the commanitj, and are ander 6acb 
responsibilitjy tben we mu6t be content, for tbo 
time being, for better or for woree, to trust tbat 
body of men. Tbe uee of two organs to do tbe 
eame work twice does not re6t on sound prin- 
ciple. No doubty in tbe gradnal growtb f rom tbe 
bereditary to tbe democratic 6j6tem, and in tbe 
growtb from federal to national 6j8teme, it is at 
timee nece^eary, a6 a meaeure of temporary com- 
promiee^ to nee a combination of two legielative 
hou6es. But tbe progre86 of political development, 
here a6 eleewhere, 16 towarde unitj. 

Thi6 queetion i6, however, one on whicb think- 
ing men 6till differ, tbe 6olution of whicb mu8t, in 
any people, and at any time, be made by tbe lawf ul 
authoritie6. 

mHGIFLB VL— EzeontiTe Adminiftration mnst be nnder O&e 
Head. 

Thi8 principle is one tbat bas now become ee- 
tabliebed, aa to political aa well a6 indu^trial organ- 
ization. It is f undamental as to all organisme that 
are made np of hnman being6. To eecure efficiency 
of admini6tration, we mu8t have the will of one man. 
To 6ecure reeponsibility in adminietration, we mu8t 
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have the respon&ibilitj of one man. The division 
of responsibility is its destruetion. From the low- 
est administrative official to the highest, in order 
to secure cfficiency and responsibility, we must 
have the one-man system. 



We come then to the principles which relate to 
C. The Selectiok of the Obgans Aim Mem- 

BEBS 07 THE GoVEBIOiEKT. 

FBIZrGIFLB Vn.— Xho Body haTing tho Sapremo Control of oaoh 
Pooplo'8 Pnblio Aifkdrf mnst bo tliat Pooplo. 

That is, the legislature, the bodj of men which 
is to make the laws, raise the revenues, appropriate 
the monej, and have the supreme control of each 
people's public affairs, must be that people itself ; 
acting, as has alreadj been stated, in its own pub- 
lic meeting ; its citizens meeting in their own per- 
sons, if their numbers will allow, if not, then in 
the persons of their elected representatives. 

This is the f undamental idea of democratic gov- 
ernment. To the believers in democratic govem- 
ment it needs no argument. 

In practice, its meaning is, that the supreme 
general control of the public affairs, whatever they 
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may be, of the Bmall towns and other primary dis- 
tricts shall be dlrectly in the hands of the popular 
assembly of citizens — meeting and acting in one 
body, in their own persons. In the case of larger 
peoples, as in the case of large towns, cities, and 
states, the supreme control of each people's public 
aSairs, the making of its laws, the raising and 
spending of its public revenues, will be in the 
hands of one popular assembly of representatives, 
chosen by tho primary assemblies of the citizens, 
or by electoral assemblies of representatives. 

If the considerations thus far made be sound, 
the practical working of this principle would se- 
cure for each people the selection of a body of 
men for the supreme control of its public afiairs, 
who would be, as a rule, the best men that could 
be selected. They would almost certainly be men 
of ability aud integrity. Their common judgment, 
if they have timo to gain experience, if they are 
kept under thorough responsibility, and if they 
are free, would be more certain than any other 
judgment, in the vast majority of instances, to be 
the wisest jndgment that could be f ormed. It is 
no doubt conceivable, that a body of men might 
be selected by some intelligence higher than hu- 
man, who would be wiser than the men selected 
on the principle here indioated. But so long as 
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we uso in political organization merely hnman 
methods and hnman wisdom, I am nnable to see 
anj means whereby a body of men can be better 
selected to be the snpreme body in the state. 

This principle is essential in the framing of any 
government that can properly be called democrat* 
ic. Even if we should concede that there waa 
some sonndy practicable method for selecting a 
wiser body of men for its pnrpose than the elect- 
ed popular assembly (which I do not believe), yet 
any system of governmcnt wherein the supreme 
control of affairs is vested in any one man, or in 
any body of men other than the popnlar assembly, 
could not be called democratic. By no other sys- 
tem can we secure the f ree voice of each individnal 
citizen, or the supremacy of the will of the people. 

But in order that this popular assembly should 
do the work of which it is capable^ the action of 
this assembly of men, af ter they are selected, must 
be free. Eepresentatives must be free as well as 
the citizen. 

How that result is to be obtained depends on 
points yet to be considered. 

TBIHGiniE vm.— Tho Eead of Eaeh People'i EzeentiTe Adxnixi^ 
istratioa mxut be Seleoted by that Pooplo. 

Here, too, each people will act in its own popu- 
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lar assembly, of citizens or their elected repre- 
sentatives. 

If the considerations heretofore advanced be 
sonnd, this principle will secnre the best selection, 
as a mle, of the ono man who is to be the head of 
each people'8 execativo administration. The prin- 
ciple is simplj the statement of the principle of 
popular elcction in its simplcst natnral form. 

FBHrCIFLE IX.— SnlMrdinatei in tho EzeentiTO AdminiEtratloii 
mnst bo Seloeted Ij their Eead. 

The chief execntive of each peoplo must have 
the solo power of selecting his heads of depart- 
ments, or his immediato snbordinates, whoever 
they may be. And throughont the executive ad- 
ministration of each people, everj head of a de- 
partment or office must have the selection of his 
own subordinates. For the wisdom of his selec- 
tions he must be under thorough responsibilitj. 
But the selection must be his. And in his selec- 
tion he must have absolute freedom. 

This is a point well established by experience 
and common-sense. If any man is to accomplish 
results, he must select his own tools. In any of- 
fice or department, public or private, no man oth- 
er than the head of that office or department can 
know what men are needed in its different posi- 
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tions. He, too, is the onlj man who can select 
men who will work well under liimself. Other 
men may possibly select better men for themselves. 
Ko one bnt himself can make good selections for 
him. He may not always make wise or honest se- 
lections. If he does not, time will show that fact 
in working resnlts, and then the remedy will be 
to remove him. But so long as he is at the 
head of the office, he alone is the one man who 
can properly make the selcction of the men nn- 
der hira. 

This is made more clear when we consider the 
fact familiar to all men of experience in practical 
aSairs, that the fitness of men for working places 
can be ascertained only by trying them at their 
special work in those places. Test them as care- 
f nlly as we can beforehand, the test of actnal work 
in the service is the only test that is decisive. That 
test can be made by no one bnt the head of the 
department or offipe. The fitness or nnfitness of 
some men will be ascertained at the end of an bour 
or a day. With others it may take a month or a 
year. Bnt there is only one man who can make 
the test or the selection fitly. 

Justice to every head of a department or office 
requires, too, that he should have this power. We 
cannot justly hold any man responsible for resnlts, 
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UDlesB we give liim tlie selection of his subordi- 
nates. And to insnre tbe efficiencj of public ad- 
ministration we must bold men responsible for 
special working resnlts, and not for fidelity to 
great general principles. 

Especially is it very pemicious to give to tbe 
legislaturo any voice in making or confirming ex- 
ecntive appointments. It is certain to destroy 
executive responsibility. It is certain to destroy 
executive efficiency. It is impossible tbat mem- 
bers of tbe legislature sbould be able to form a 
wise judgment as to tbe fitness of executive offi- 
cials, otber tban tbe one head of tbe wbole execu- 
tive administration. The work of tbe one man at 
tbe head, in its general results, they can see and 
judge. But the work of subordinates will neces- 
sarily be beyond the range of their vision. In tho 
selection of snbordinates the legislature sbould not 
be allowed a voice. 



We come then to tbe principles relatiug to 

D. TflB SECUEmES OF THB GoVEENMENT. 

In one senso the securitics of the publio service 
are to be found mainly in its provisions for the 
wise selection of those public servants who are at 
the head of each people^s government. If the men 
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at the bead of a public Bervice, tbo body of men 
wbo control a people's general poliey, and tbe one 
man wbo snperintends its execntive administra- 
tion, are its best men, tben tbe security wbicb tbat 
people bas f or an bonest, wise, and vigorous admin- 
istration of its public affairs is as tborougb as it 
can well be. If tbe men at tbe bead of a people^s 
govemment are tbe wisest and most bonest men 
in tbe community, if tbey are only free to use 
tbeir own best judgment — and if tbey are given 
time — tbey will be very certain to find and reme- 
dy existing evils, eitber in tbe form or tbe work- 
ing of tbat people's political system. 

Aside, bowever, from tbis point, in addition to 
tbe principles wbicb relate to tbe organization of 
tbe state, and tbe selection of individnals for its 
different functions, tbere are certain otber princi- 
ples wbicb may be especially said to relate to its 
securities, strictly so called, tbat is, to tbe constitu- 
tional provisions for securing tbe most bealtby 
vigorous action of every organ and member in tbe 
body politic, and of tbe wbole body. 

In order to secure tbis bealtby, vigorons action, 
it is clear tbat every man in tbe state, every indi- 
vidual citizen, and every public oflScial, so far as 
concems tbe exercise of bis public f unctions, sball 
be at all times nnder tbe direct snpervision and 

6 
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control of some one man or bodj of men, tbe best 
fitted to tbat dutj. In eacb bodj politic, in eacb 
town, city, state, and nation, every subordinate in 
tbo executive administration, eacb bead of a de- 
partment or office, eacb bead of a people'6 whole 
executive administration, and eacb meraber of its 
popular assemblj, must be at all times under tbe 
direct supcrvision and control of some one man or 
bodj of men, tbe best tbat can be found for tbat 
purpose, wbo shall be speciall j charged with tbat 
supervision, wbo sball punisb or remove him, not 
after a trial in a criminal court, not at the end of 
a term of years, not mercly f or crimes and miscon- 
duct, but at any time, f pr any reason that may ren- 
der his further continuance in the public service 
at tbat particular time inconsistent witb the high- 
est public interests. Fublic offices are not prop- 
erty, of whicb no man should be deprived but by 
due process of law. They are trusts, to be held and 
used only for tbe interests of the pcople, whicb 
should be taken away whenever required by the 
people^s interests. The interests of the servant 
are not to be weigbed for an instant in opposition 
to the interests of the people, 

Wbat securities then can we find f or sucb super- 
vision and control ? 

The principles relating to tbese securities, as 
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they seem now to be established by a long politi- 
eal experience, are the f oUowing : 

FBINGZFLE Z.— £aolL People miut Control tho Xembert of ite 
owB PttbUe Xeetiag. 

Tlie meaning of this principle is, inasmnch as 
the people can take action, either as to measores 
or men, only in its popular assembly — that the 
control of the individual members of each popnlar 
assembly must be in that assembly itself ; that is, 
the primary assembly of citizens shall have the 
power, for sufficient cause, on a sufficient vote, to 
punish, suspend, or remove any one of its mem- 
bers ; so, too, each representative popular assem- 
bly, of a town, a city, a county, a state, or the 
whole nation, shall have the power (as most of 
them with us now have), for sufficient cause, on a 
sufficient vote, to punish, suspend, or remove any 
one of its membera. It means, too, that this con- 
trol of its own members, vested in eacli popular 
assembly of citizens or representatives, shall be 
the only control of those members ; that each mem- 
ber of a popular assembly shall be responsible to 
his whole people, thinking and acting in its own 
public meeting, and notto any smaller part or por- 
tion of that people. It means especially that there 
is to be no such thing as tenure by election. No 
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member of a popnlar representative assembly is to 
be reqnired^ as a condition of remaining in that 
popular assembly, to carry a popular election in 
his special district, once in one year, or two years, 
or any nnmber of years. But each member of 
each popular assembly is to continue in the ser- 
vice of his people, until that people, the whole of 
it, by its judgment, uttered in its popular assem- 
bly, shall decide that his removal is required by 
public interests. These removals by the judgment 
of the whole people must be the only removals. 
Elections wonld then be held only to fill vacancies, 
when vac^ncies shonld occur, by removal, resigna- 
tion, or death. Instead of having all the members 
(or a large number of them) of all the popular as- 
semblies in the land go out of oflSce once in each 
year, or once in any fixed term of years, instead of 
having general elections of all or many represent- 
atives at fixed periods, single members would go 
out of oflSce separately, and be elected separately. 
Instead of having periodical revolutions in the 
membership of the popnlar representative assem- 
blies, there would be a steady and rapid change of 
single members, in an easy, natural manner, by easy, 
natural processes; a steady ontgoing of old mem- 
bers, and a steady incoming of new ones, the new 
ones chosen by free popular vote. Death alone, 
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even if there were no remoyals or resignations, 
wonld, within a short time, make a complete 
change in the membership of every popnlar as- 
fiemblj in the land, except the primarj assemblies 
of . citizens. Ih these primarj assemblies the 
change of membership wonld bo comparatively 
slow; for men wonld become members whcn 
yonng, and wonld generally remain members nn- 
til death. But in the representative asaemblies 
the change in membership wonld be much faster. 
The men chosen to be the members of the repre- 
sentative assemblies wonld generallj be, at the 
time of their election, well advanced in years. 
The higher the assemblj, the larger wonld be the 
constitnencies, and, as a rnle, thegreater the age of 
its members. In snch a body as the Congress of the 
TJnited States there wonld be a snbstantiallj com- 
plete change in the membership in about twelve 
or fif teen years, That change wonld come easily, 
natnrally, and gradually. The process of popular 
election would be applied to its natnral use, that 
of selecting men — not that of enforcing responsi- 
bility. 

This principle will seem, to some minds, start- 
ling, at first sight, On f uU thought, it will, as I 
believe, commend itself to the judgments of most 
thinking men. It is, as I believe, essential to the 
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healthy growth, possibly even to the existence, of 
f ree democratic govemment. 

Let ns examine the considerations on which the 
principle rests : 

1. It is essential in order to secnre the free, 
healthy action of the individnal citizcn. 

It is a belief very widely held by the friends of 
^democratic institntions, that each mcmber of every 
representative popnlar assembly shonld be reqnired 
to snbmit himself at reasonably short intcrvals of 
time, for a re-election, to the whole body of indi- 
vidnal citizens who elected him. 

The theory on which this belief rests is that 
thereby each individual citizen has the opportunity, 
at fitting times, to pass jndgment, in his own per- 
son, npon the conduct of his own representative ; 
that thereby the individnal citizen is given an op- 
portnnity to exercise a direct control over the ad- 
ministration of pnblic affairs. 

This belief and this theory are, I snbmit, rais- 
taken. The experience of the people of the 
TJnited States has now demonstrated that, in the 
case of any people of large nnmbers, any system 
of government nnder which general elections, for 
the membera of the popnlar representative as- 
semblies, are held at regnlar intervals of time, 
effectually deprives the individnal citizen of his 
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rightf al political power, and his political f ree- 
dom» 

This resnlt has already been considered as one 
whieh is cansed necessarilj, nnder any s jstem where 
the individnal citizens are compelled to act sepa- 
rately on pnblic questions, withont tho organ of the 
popnlar assembly; especiallj whero election di»- 
tricts are large, and large nnmbers of citizens are 
theref ore compelled to act separately, withont be- 
ing organized as a people, in the process of so- 
called popnlar election. 

Bnt the same resnlt comes as necessarily and cer- 
tainly from any system of general periodical elec- 
tions. The magnitnde, intricacy, and permanence 
of the work of carrying general elections, in any 
large people, with large nnmbers of voters, for the 
highest offices in the state, natnrally and necessa- 
rily take that work ont of the hands of the ordi- 
nary citizens, and pnt it into tho hands of great 
organizations of professionals. The regnlarity and 
cbntinnonsness of the work make these organiza- 
tions permanent and powerfnl. It becomes prac- 
tically impossible for any man to be elected to any 
pnblic office withont a nomination at their hands. 
Sooner or later the time comes when tho ordinary 
citizen finds his political fnnctions limited to a 
mere choice between the candidates of these pow- 
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erf ul organizations. On the otber hand, tbe worst 
elements in the communitj come to have an undne 
weight in pnblic affairs. The men who fnmiBh 
the time and monej, and who gain the skill, re- 
qnired for the work of these permanent powerful 
organizations, are mainlj men who work f or money, 
and men who need to infloence and control the 
action of public o£SciaIs to serve their own per- 
Bonal ends. Bich men, who wish only justice and 
equal rights under the law, will not pay the cost 
of this election work. Poor men cannot pay it. 
The result is tbat the work is largely done and 
paid for by adventurers and criminals. The ordi- 
nary honest citizen finds himself unable to com- 
pete with these skilled professionals, and becomes 
comparatively powerless in public affairs. 

If, on the other hand^ we leave the control and 
removal of the members of the popular assemblies 
to the assemblies themselves, if we use the process 
of election only f or the purpose of selection, to fill 
vacancies, when vacancies occur, then, whatever 
other result may or may not be accomplished, we 
shall at least greatly reduce the magnitude of this 
work of carrying elections; aud the tmdeney at least 
will be to destroy the trade of the professional 
politician, and give the ordinary citizen freedom, 
and a fair field, in his political action. Especially 
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we fiball take away the great prizes of election 
work. We sball decrease tbe enonnous number 
of vacancies in tbe bigbcBt offices in tbe state. 
Tbey will not come at fixed intervals of time. 
Tbe magnitndo of tbe work will be diminisbed, 
and its rewards will be made fewer and more nn- 
certain. Tbe profession will cease to paj. As far 
tben as concerns our present point, tbe tendency 
will be to destroj tbe profession of election work- 
ers, and to pnt an end to tbe powerful organiza- 
tions of professiouals wbicb exist merely to carrj 
elections. I do not now saj tbat tbis provision 
alone will completely destroy tbat profession, or 
tbose great organizations. I do say tbat sncb 
would be its tendenet/j and tbat witbout tbis pro- 
vision, so long as any people continues to expose 
its bigbest offices, as tbe regnlar prizes, to be won 
at regular periods by carrying general elections 
tbrougb large election districts witb great numbers 
of electors, so long tbis work of carrying elections 
will certainly fall out of tbe bands of ordinary 
citizens, and into tbe bands of great organizations 
of professionals. If, however, a people uses, in 
tbe selection of its bigbest pnblic officers, tbe orgau 
of tbe pnblic meeting at all stages ; if, too, vacan- 
cies are nncertain ; if elections are beld only to fiU 
vacancies, wben vacancies occur, at times wbicb no 
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one can foresee, at least one step wonld be taken 
towards enabling bonest and able citizens, with 
only a reasonable expenditnre of time, to take 
part in the regnlar popnlar assemblies, primary 
and representative, on a fair footing, and to have 
their natnral and legitimate inflnence in sbaping 
popnlar deliberations and popular action. This 
wonld be at least one point towards secnring for 
the ordinary citizen something that conld be prop- 
erly called freedom of politieal action. 

2. It is essential in order to secnre the free and 
healtby action of the people. 

Freqnent or regnlar general elections^ f or all the 
members of the representative popular assemblies, 
snrely and necessarily become, in time^ mere strug- 
gles f or power between great f actions of profes- 
sional electioneering agents. Tho idea that such 
elections give a trne declaration of tbe peopIe's 
jndgment on the administration of publio affairs 
is a mistake. At such elections the people, as a 
people, has no real opportnnity to deliberate. In- 
dividual citizens, oven, cannot deliberate. Men 
]oin in a great political campaign. They fall into 
the ranks of one or another great election army. 
Their passions become inflamed. Their fears are 
aroused.- The conditions are as nnfavorable as 
they well can be to the getting a calm judgment. 
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even of indiVidnal dtizens, as to men or measnres. 
Ko donbt it is a possible thing for a very intelli- 
gent and law-abiding people, accnstomed to demo- 
cratic forms of procednre, to stand the strain to 
which the bodj politic is snbjected by these great 
contests for political snpremacy. Bnt with a 
people jnst beginning the experiment of demo- 
cratic government, these periodical convnlsions aro 
dangerons proccsses. If they really secured an 
expression of the popnlar jndgment, and that 
jndgment could be secnred in no other way, it 
might be necessary to endure them. Bnt the most 
that they give is a mere aggregation of individnal 
preferenees, nttered in times of great popnlar ex- 
citement, for one or another of different factions 
of prof essional politicians. They give nothing that 
can be correctly called a jndgment of the people. 
Bnt this idea tl>at the whole mass of individnal 
citizens should have tbe opportnnity, at freqnent 
or infreqnent intervals of time, to express their 
individnal approval or disapproval of the adminis- 
tration of great pnblic afiairs, rests on a f unda- 
mentally erroneous theory of democratic govem- 
ment. Such a thing is neither practicable nor 
desirable. It is not practicable, f or the reason that, 
as has already been shown, these freqnent general 
elections bring into ezistence snch powerful or- 
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ganizations of skilled professionak, that the mass 
of individual citizens become mere pnppets. Elec- 
tions fail to give even a collection of individnal 
judgments. It is not a possible thing to devise 
any political system which will enable the whole 
bodj of citizens (except in the small primarj dis- 
tricts) to have a direct voice in the administration 
of public affairs. As to all public afi^airs, other 
than the local affairs of the small towns and vil- 
lages, the people must always act throngh repre- 
sentatives. The f unction of tho individual citizen 
cannot go beyond the having a voice in the selec- 
tion of those represeutatives. l^othing more than 
that is practicable. If the attempt is made to give 
to each individnal citizen something in the nature 
of a direct voice on measures, by having the citi- 
zens often elect men, the attempt defeats itself. 
It is an unnatural political process. It necessarily 
and certainlj increases the volume of election 
work to such a dcgree that elections cease to be 
expressions of the popular judgment, the people 
loses its political freedom, and what should be a 
democratic government becomes a mere election 
machine. 

But if it were a possible thing to give to every 
individual a direct voice on measures, other than in 
the local affairs of the small primary districts^ it 
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wonld not be desirable. I believe in the expediencj 
of giving to the individnal citizen the fallest part 
that he can possibly take, under any political system 
that can be devised, in the administration of publio 
afiairs. £ut the f unction of the individual citizen 
must be limited, as to all bnt local affairs, to his 
Yoice in the selection of men. As to measures 
other than local, the individnal citizen never is, 
and never can be, able to act wisely. I do not here 
draw any distinction between rich men and poor 
i^en, between men learned and unlearned. I say 
that all individual citizens, rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned, alike, are incapable of forming a 
wise jndgment on the great questions of state and 
national policy. The large public questions of 
large peoples, if they are to be decided wisely, must 
be decided by men caref ully selected, who can take 
time to leam the special facts of special cases, who 
can confer with men of other views, who can take 
part in the common deliberations of men who rep- 
resent diverse interests, and who can, after such 
conference and deliberation, take part in the form- 
ing and uttering of a calm, common jndgment. The 
judgment of single individuals, however learned 
or skilled, on great public questions, has compara- 
tively little value. That the individual citizen, 
however intelligent he may be, however able he 
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may be, Bhall be allowed to pass Lis individnal 
judgment on great pnblic questions to which he 
cannot give special Btudj, on which he cannot delib- 
erate with other men, is not in aecordance with any 
sound theory of democratic goyernment. Demo- 
cratic govemment means, not that each individual 
citizeu shall have a separate individual yoice on 
everj public measure in his own person, but that 
everj citizen shall, either in his own person or in 
the person of his representative, have one voice in 
the people'8 public meeting, by which all questions 
of general public policj are decided. On mere 
local questions he can have this voice in his own 
person. On questions other than local ho must 
have this voice always in the person of his repre- 
sentative, in whose selection he has had, with all 
other citizens, his equal part. 

This wholo matter of the attempt, under the 
form of periodical popular election, to give to the 
individual citizens the control of thcir general 
public poHcy, in the end, comes down to this: 
With or without periodical elections of the repre- 
sentatives in the popular assemblies, the actual de- 
cision of actnal questions is, and necessarily must 
be, in tbe hands of representatives. The point 
then, is this: Is it possible, by a system of periodi- 
cal elections, to secure, as to the representatives, 
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responsibility either to the individti 
the people ? My answer is — no. 
we secnre bj such a sjstem is, nc 
to the individaal citizen, or to \ 
responsibility to some oligarchj 
politicians. 

If, however, we nse the proper j 

lar election, the process of the ] 

(for without that I do not believe 

that deserves the name of a judgn 

ple can be obtained) ; if, then, we g 
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of their own members ; if , too, we 

of election only f or its proper use, 

men, aud not the enforcement ol 
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election something that can be faii 

expreission of the judgment of th( 

Belection of men. Beyond that 

popular election cannot be used. . 

use it for the purpose of enforci 

ity violates the natural laws of \ 

zation. 

If, too, the control of the memb€ 
lar assemblies be in the assembl 
then, whatever else may be said, e 
tive in each assembly will be, at al 
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Bnfficient canse, remoyable^ whenever the whole 
people^ by its jndgment, nttered in its own pnblic 
meeting) shall so decree. 

Can wo Bay as mnch as that for any sjstem of 
periodical general elections ? 

3. This principle is essential in order to secnre 
good government. 

In order to secure good govemraent, these popn- 
lar assemblies, of tho large cities, and states, and 
of the nation, mnst be efficient working organiza- 
tions of efficient experienced men. I assnme, 
and believe, that the process of popular election, 
nsed in its proper form, and for its proper uses, 
will give ns the best men that can be selected as 
the members of those popukr assemblies. But 
af ter these members have been selected, then they 
mnst have time, and opportunity, to get experi- 
ence and training for their work. AU their sur- 
roundings must be such as to make each assembly 
grow into a highly developed working organism, 
with all its members co-operating vigorously and 
harmoniously, as few human organizations have 
thus far done, with unity of personal interest, and 
unity of public purpose. On its popular assembly 
each people must depend for the wise conduct of 
its public afiairs. The popular assembly mnst be 
the people^s brain, made of its finest fibre, steadily 
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fed with its richest blood, contiDnally renewing 
its single cells. The conditions mnst be snch as 
to secnre its most free, vigorous, healthy action,if 
the life and action of the whole state are to be 
vigorous and healthy. Especiallj, it will be neo- 
essary, in the bodj politic, that this brain should 
rule the trunk, and not the tmnk rule the brain. 

Let ns examine these points with somewhat 
more of detail. 

Government by the people does not mean gov- 
ernment by the coUected vOices of all the indi- 
vidual citizens. It means government by the will 
of the people, and especially by the peopIe's judg- 
ment. Wise measnres cannot be framed by any 
process of periodical popular election, or by any 
public profession of faith in great political princi- 
ples. Great questions of public policy mnst be 
handled by no average minds. Those men who 
think that democratic government is government 
by the masses, that its pnblic policies are to be lev- 
elled dowmoards to the scale of ordinary intelli- 
gences, are greatly deluded. For the general super- 
vision of the local affaira, whatever they may be, of 
the primary districts, the best body of men, taking 
all things into consideration, is, as I have said, the 
assembly of citizens. But when we come to the 
public aSairs of larger peoples, of the peoples of 
7 
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large cities, states, or of a great nation, then we 
have larger problems. For the handling of these 
larger problems we mast have larger men. These 
men who are to snpervise the afiairs of large cities 
and Btates, and of tho nation, mnst be not only 
men of large natnral capacitj, and large general 
ezperience, bnt they mnst get thorough knowledge 
for the dnties of the bodies of which thej are to 
be members. Especiallj thej mnst get that train- 
ing that comes only from long experience in their 
own line of pnblic dnty. The world has never 
jet eeen the work that can be done in a great 
state bj a popnlar assembl j^ of free men^ f reel j se- 
lected bj a f ree people, who have had time to get 
thorough training. The greatest single piece of 
political work of which I find anj record — ^the 
framing of our National Constitution — was the 
work of comparativelj nntrained men, I mean, of 
men who were nntrained for the special work 
thej then had in hand. Who can imagine the re- 
sults that would be accomplished bj a bodj of 
inen who should havo the political teachings of 
the last hundred jears from which to leam, who 
could train themselves for their work as men 
train themselves for private callings, and who 
could have time to become an efficient organized 
bodj? 
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Bat above all things^ if any popnlar assembly is 
to be a thorongblj serviceable bodj of men, it is 
absolntelj essential that its members shonld be 
free. They mnst be free to think and ntter their 
own thonghts, and to agree on the best resnlts of 
their own combined wisdom. The pnblic meas- 
ures of any wise and efficient government of any 
large people must be the best work of its wisest 
men. In private life reasonable men employ a 
carpenter, or a lawyer, or a physician, becanse 
they wish the use of his snperior skill and knowl- 
edge. They wish him to nse his own knowledge, 
and not theirs. In pnblic aSairs the people, when 
they once come to think of the matter, will wish 
the same thing. This American people has not 
yet begnn to think, as to tho trne principles of 
democratic government. It has thns far accepted 
the political machinery of its f orefathers withont 
qnestion. When it once comes to really consider 
the matter, it will wish its pnblic affairs man- 
aged by wise men. It will wish those men to 
gain knowledge and experience, and to use that 
knowledge and experience in the peopIe's service. 
By all means, let us give every citizen his one 
voice in the selection of the highest pnblic ser- 
vants. Bnt when these servants are once selected, 
they must be free. The idea that the people^s 
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representatives mnst be kept at all times nnder 
the terrors of an impending re-election is a mis- 
taken idca. It rests on the assnmption that pnb- 
lic servants chosen bj the people cannot be trnsted. 
That is a false assnmption. I admit that there 
will be single instances, where single men, who 
have, to all ontward appearances, long led honest 
lives, will prove to be dishonest. No donbt, too, 
honest men will at times yield to temptation, and 
at times do dishonest acts. Bnt if anj people 
that has freedom of thonght and speech, with the 
habit of regular common pnblic deliberation, is 
not able to select a bodj of representatives, the 
honesty and capacity of which, takm aa a wholoy 
can be safely tmsted, then that people mnst, at 
least f or a time, give np the experiment of demo- 
cratic government. It must have a f urther teach- 
ing in the school of tjranny and distrnst. AII 
private affairs are condncted on the basis of con- 
fidence in men. Fnblic affairs must be conducted 
on the same basis. Most men can be trnsted to 
act honestly and eflSciently, to the limits of their 
nnderstanding and capacity, provided only they 
are f ree to f ollow their own best impnlses. Free 
democratic government means f reedom f or pnblic 
servants, as well as f or their masters, the people. 
Oovemment by slaves is fit only for slaves. It 
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never jet has been a success, and it never will be, 
for men who have achieved their freedom. I 
agree, and insist, that a people^s servants, espe- 
cially the highest, mnst be at all times under the 
most thorough responsibilitj to the people, that 
is, to the whole people. But if government is to 
be wise and e£Scient, public servants must havoi 
with responsibility, freedom. 

£ut there remains still another consideration. 
In order to secure the healthy life and growth of 
a people, as well as of any other organism, it is in- 
dispensable that that people should be f ree f rom 
great convulsions. Feriodical revolutions, even 
though they be conducted strictlj under the f orms 
of law, with ballots for the weapons, ihake a 
healthj national life and growth an impossible 
thing. It is necessarj, as I have said, that there 
should be some simple, easj, and speed j means f or 
getting rid of aingle public offlcers, ainglyj when- 
ever public interests require. £ut no societj can 
long endure a political sjstem where anj large 
number of its higher public servants are com* 
pelled to engage in frequent or periodical strug- 
gles f or political existence. Govemment bj revo- 
lution is not a good government. 

What, then, will be the actual working of a sjs- 
tem of tenure bj election, so far as concerns the 
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flecuring good gpvernmfeiitt We all well know 
the ordinary theory on this point. But what will 
be the actual workingt 

I submit that an j Bjstem of tenure bj election 
makes good goyemment impossible. 

Let U6 consider it. 

In the first place, any BjBtem of tenure by elec- 
tion for the highest public servants bars the best 
men in the communitj from public life. The 
best men in anj people are busy men. Gener- 
allj, thej are men who are making, or have made, 
their own fortunes. Often it is a matter of ne- 
cessitj with them to have the avails of their dailj 
labor. Thej are certain, f rom one reason or an- 
other, to be closelj engagcd in private affairs. 
Such men cannot^ in general, afford to give up 
their private emplojments for one, two, or ten 
jears, and take the risk at the end of that time 
of losing their positions in public life, when verj 
certainlj their hold on their private callings will 
be shaken or gone. On the ordinarj condition, 
that of keeping their positions so long as thej do 
well their work, these men will be eager to enter 
the peopIe's service. But no man who has not an 
independent fortune can afford to leave his busi- 
ness or profession, and give his time faithf allj to 
the service of tbe people^ for anj considerable 
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period, and depend at tho end of that period for 
his eontinnance in the pnblic service on the ehance 
of carrying a popnlar election. If he serves the 
people honestlj, he will have slight chance of a 
second nomination at the hands of the men who 
will control nbminations, unless he bnys it, and 
pays for it, in money or its equivaleut. More- 
over, the best men, the men whom the people 
would select f or high public trusts if the people 
were free, the men who are able, honest, and in- 
dependenty cannot generally gct nominations un- 
der any political system where the carrying of 
elections necessarily falls into the hands of pro- 
fessional politicians. The professionals will, in 
general, give the people as good appointments as 
they can. But even they are not f ree. They are 
compelled, by the necessities of political warfare, 
to use public offices to pay men who do the work 
of the great organizations. They require pliant 
men, men who will subordinate public to private 
interests. They have no use for men who cannot 
be made to serve their personal ends. Aside 
from allthese considerations, however, election 
work, in the form which it ultimately takes under 
any system of tenure by election, is not work which 
able and respectable men are long willing to do. 
Tbe soliciting of votes, tbe organizing processions 
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and pnblic meetings, tbo procaring of noxnina- 
tions, tlio printing of ballots, the parade work of 
politicSy is not work which they will consent to 
do. It is not work that is attractive to men who 
are able to eam an honest living in an honest call- 
ing. The work of the professional politicians is 
not clean work. Trading in pnblic offices is not 
a dignified prof ession. Under a system of tenare 
by election it is no donbt the fact that men of 
means, abilitj, and honestj, of ten will for a timo 
take a keen interest and an active part in election 
work. They will do so from the best motives. 
Sooner or later, however, they drop the work, or 
the work drops them, nnless they are willing, 
either to do disrepntable work themselves, or to 
pay other men for doing it. The practical resnlt 
is that the best men in the commnnity are barred 
f rom the highest places in the state. Those places 
are givon to men who either do election wotk, or 
pay for it. In short, I ventnre to lay down a 
^ political axiom — tennre by election tnrns govern- 
ment into an election machine. 

In the next place, any system of tennre by elec- 
tion for the members of the popnlar representa- 
tive assemblies makes it impossible for those mem- 
bers to get training. To gain the knowledge and 
ezperience needed to be an efficient member of 
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the popalar assembl j of a large city, or a state, or 
a great nation, takes time — and f reedom. At the 
end of one year or two years, a verj able man, of 
large experience in private affairs, if he give his 
most earnest efforts to his pablic work, begins to 
learn the alphabet of political science. Who are 
these dreamers, who fancy that any man who has 
read a few books on political economy, or on the 
growth of parliamentary government,i8 fit to be a 
legislator for a great peoplet In the science of 
medicine, or the law, men toil all their lives to get 
the beginnings of professional knowledge. This 
science of politics — the largest of all haman sci- 
ences — where is the man who can master it in ten 
years! It is a science yet to be discovered, by 
men of learning, after lives of labor. It needs 
time — all the time — of strong men. How is it a 
possible thing for men who are compelled to give 
their best energies to doing election work, or for 
men who hold their places for a term of one, or 
two, or tcn years, to gain the trainiug that is need- 
ed in the members of the great popalar assemblies? 
Mere snbordinates in administrative ofiSices may 
no donbt be able to give ns fairly good service af- 
ter an experience of a f ew years. Bnt the men at 
the head of pnblic affairs, in whose hands mnst be 
the management of vast pnblic interests, how is it 
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with them ? They, of all inen, must have time, 
and opportanity — and freedom — to study, think, 
and experiment, on the great questions of political 
science. It is an idea simply ridiculous, that any 
man, however great maj be his natural capacity, 
however wide may be his previous experience in 
private a£Eair8, can dispense with the training of a 
long experience in public life, if he is to do the 
people good public service. Take the ablest man 
in the country, with the widest range of knowl- 
edge, put him to-day in the United States Con- 
gress, he will be at first almost useless for his 
work in Congress. He must gain a thorough 
knowledge of public affairs. He must leam the 
working ways of other members, and of the body. 
At the end of one or two years he will only begin 
his apprenticeship. At the end of five years, if he 
has been able to give his time without intermp- 
tion to his legitimate duties, he may have learned 
to be a yaluable public servant. Some men will 
never become very usef ul members of a legislativo 
body. But if a man is fitted to be such, every 
year (so long as he keeps his health and strength) 
makes him more valuable to the state. As far as 
this point is concemed, the system of term eleo- 
> « tions for the men at the head of the government 
is not a reasonable system. If it did really give 
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to the people a real control over pnblic affairs, tbat 
wonld be one point in its favor. If it did reallj 
make representatives responsible to tbo people, 
that wonld be one point in its favor. It does not 
accomplish either of those resnlts. It gives the 
control of pnblic affairs to professional politicians. 
It gives the selection of these representatives to 
professional politicians. It makes these representa- 
tives responsible to professional politicians. It 
gradnally and snrelj debases the qnalitj of the 
highest pnblic officials, and throngh them of the 
■whole pnblic service. 

In the nezt plaee tenure by elcction for the 
members of the popnlar represcntative assemblies 
makes it impossible f or those members to do their 
best work. A sjstem of tennre bj election for 
those members pnts everj single member of everj 
popnlar represehtative assemblj nnder the strong- 
est pressnre to be faithless to his pnblio tmsts. 
Tho tendencj is to make all the highest pnblic 
officials in the nation sacrifice pnblic to personal 
interests. Everj member is compelled to look ont 
f or his re-election. He is compelled to conciliate 
the rich and powerf nl interests that control nomi- 
nations, and elections. The theorj is that the ne- 
cessitj of carrjing the next election compels the 
representative to serve the interests of the people/ 
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of the greatest iiQinber. The practice is, that he 
scrves the rich and Btrong, or, rather, only those of 
the rich and strong who are willing to spend mon- 
ey to inflaence pnblic o£Scials. To the people the 
representative gives a profession of faith in grand 
old principles — ^so grand that they have little to 
do with actual problems, so old that they are 
of ten ont of date. Bnt to the professional politi- 
cianS) to the men who need to control and shape 
legislation to serve their own private ends, he gives 
solid work. I do not mean that this is done on 
any ezpress cormpt agreement, or that it is done 
generally with any conscionsness of wrong. The 
intentions of the men who do it are generally f air- 
ly good. Bnt the men become blind to the tme 
bearings of their acts. They are compelled to 
serve the interests that will secnre to them re- 
nomination, and re-election. If this were the con- 
dition of only one member, or of only a f ew mem- 
bers, the evil would be comparatively slight. But 
consider what mnst be the practical working of af- 
fairs when the thonsands of men who have the 
supreme control of all public aSairs, of the making 
of all public laws, and the spending of all public 
moneys, are dependent, and are compelled, one and 
all of them, to be looking out for a re-election. 
The influences are all against simple, honest ser^ 
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vice to the people. Every one of these men is 
engaged in a continned Btrnggle for political ex- 
istence. We migbt almost as well look for effi- 
cient pablic service from men adrift in mid-ocean 
fighting for a plank. 

Moreover, the system of tenare by election for 
ihembers of the representative popalar assemblies 
makes it impossible for those members to be an- 
der thoroagh saperrision and control. The idea 
that the mass of individaal citizens can exercise 
intelligent sapervision over any pablic officials 
other than local officials is a mistaken idea. The 
ordinary citizen cannot get the necessary knowl- 
edge. He cannot take the necessary time. Bat 
a still greater difficalty lies in the fact that, with 
short terms of office, and the conseqaent freqaent 
changes in the membership of legislative bodies, it 
is impossible for any one, citizens or pnblic offi- 
cials, to get that thoroagh knowledge of pablic 
men that is necessary to judge them rightly. Ko 
doabt it is possible for a man, in one month, or 
one day, to show himself to be a great orator, or 
an accomplished parliamentary debater. Sut we 
are beginning to leam that in legislative assem- 
blies, as elsewhere, the asef ul men are, in general, 
not the talkers. "No doubt it is necessary that a 
representative in a legislative body should have 
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the power of clear, compact statement; and he 
fihould, as a mle, be a man wbo can Bpeak, f orcibly, 
and to the point. Bnt the great popular orator is, 
in general, not a Berviceable man in the delibera- 
tions of a well-organized body of well-trained 
men. Great orators, as a rule, use much time to 
small purpose. The serviceable men are the work- 
ing men. The men needed in real working bod- 
ies, public as well as private, are not the great 
speech-makers. They must be men of thorough 
knowledge, of skill in affairs, who will work. 
Those men will in time become known. They 
must first become known bj the men who work 
with them. They will not generally quickly gain 
a brilliant reputation with the people at large. In 
short, the only men in the whole communitj who 
will be able to form a wise judgment as to the 
usefulness of any member of a popular assembly 
will be his f ellow-members. 

But how is it on the question of freedom for 
the members of the popular assemblics? What 
will be the practical working of a system of tenure 
by election as far as concems that point ? I ven- 
ture to lay down another political axiom. Tenure 
by election makes public servants the slaves of the 
election machine. And we all wcll know, that 
it is useless to hope for efficient work from slayee. 
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Last of all, it is impossible, witk a systcm of 
term elections f or the members of the representa- 
tive popular assemblies, that an j people shonld 
have a healthy political life. Let me take as an 
illastration the position of affairs at this time in 
these XJnited States. The members of our na- 
tional Congress and of onr state legislatnres alone, 
not inclnding the members of representative pop- 
nlar boards and conncils in connties, cities, towns, 
and villages, nnmber nearly six thonsand. Every 
general election becomes in eSect a general revo- 
Intion. In any large people, if all the members 
of all the legislative bodies hold office by the ten- 
nre of election, the necessary and certain result is 
that the political life of that people becomes a se- 
ries of revolutions. 

On the other hand, what would be the actual 
working results of a system where the members of 
each popular assembly were wholly under the con- 
trol of the assemblies themselves ? 

In the first place, such a system would draw to 
the popular assemblies the best men in the com- 
munity, and would enable them to gain experience 
and training for their public work. The people 
wish to have in their service their best men. 
Those men, too, wish to enter the people's service, 
provided they can enter it on honorable terms. If 
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they can be selectcd by the deliberate choice of 
the people, withont working to get nominations; if 
the office seeks them instead of their seeking the 
office ; if they can be given time, to fit themselvcs 
f or good work, and to do it ; if thej can be f ree to 
do their best work; if their work can be done 
nnder the snpervision and control of men who are 
able to rightly jadge its valne ; if thej can stay in 
the pnblic service so long as they show themselves 
honest and efficient ; if thej can be well paid f or 
their service, only moderately in money, but very 
liberally in reputation ; if, too, tliey can have a 
reasonable certainty of rising in the service to the 
highest places in the people'sgift, when they show 
themselves deserving — on those couditions tho 
working men of society, the usef ul men, the men 
whom the people need and wish in their service, 
will be always eager to enter that service. If , now, 
the machinery of election be such as to make the 
action of the people f ree ; if , too, the amount of 
election work be bronght within a reasonablecom- 
pass, so that the ordinary citizens and the people 
can control popular elections^then, whatever other 
resnlts may or may not be accomplished, service 
in those assemblies will at lcast command able 
and honest men. So, too, it will then be a possible 
thing f or the members of those assemblies to gain 
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training and experienoe, the same kind of training 
and experienee that men gain in private callinga. 

So, too, it will then be possible to secure from 
the members of these assemblies their best work. 
Each member wonld be nnder the snpervision and 
control of a bodj of men able to jndge his work. 
He wonld be nnder the control of men more inde- 
pendent than any other body of men in the state, 
and more certain than any other bodj of men, to 
nse wisely their power in controUing the members 
of their own body. 

£ut the chief consideration is, that then the 
members of the popnlar representative assemblies 
wonld be free — to give to the people their best 
service. 

Bat conld men so placed, with no organized 
power immediately above them, other than the 
power vested in their own body, be tnisted? 
Would not a body of men so placed become torpid 
and corrupt ? 

That is the question that will occnr to nearly 
every mind, and the one that will at first bring to 
nearly every mind a doubt. 

Let ns consider it. 

The whole matter comes, in the end, to this. 
Can the people, when they are f ree, be trusted to 
select the men who are to have the supreme, direct 

8 
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control of pnblic affairs, and can those men &o 
selected be tmeted with that control? 

To m j mind the answers to both these qnestions 
are f ree from donbt We all know that there are 
men in everj commnnity who can be trnsted to 
protect the interests of other men, placed by other 
men in their hands, at the sacrifiee, if need be, of 
their own personal advantage. I, for one, have 
the fnllest confidence that these men will be the 
men who will be selected for high pnblic placesbj 
the people, when the choice of the people is a f ree, 
deliberate choice. I believe that thcse men will be 
tme to themselves, and to their tmsts. 

Bnt if that be not so, if we cannot trnst the 
people to select their servants, and if we cannot 
trast the servants whom the people select^ then we 
mnst give np the experiment of democratic gov- 
ernment. Botatory govemment, even nnder the 
f orm of popnlar election, has been thoronghly tried, 
and f onnd wanting. The state mnst have stabilitj. 
An election machinCi even of two parts, is not an 
efficient organism for secnring a wise and vigor- 
ons administration of pnblic affairs. The men at 
the head of pnblic affairs, after thej are selected 
with the ntmost care, by a natnral process, mnst 
be tmsted. That is a political necessity. If the 
people can be trnsted to make the sclection of 
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those men, let the selection be made by tho people. 
If not, then let ns go back to the system of selec- 
tion by birth and inheritance. Bnt the rotatory sys- 
tem, the system of revohition, will not serve our 
needs, even if the revolutionary methods of the 
present be somewhat of an advance on the revolu- 
tionary methods of the past. Evolntion and not 
revolution, growth and not a series of politicalcon- 
VTilsions, are the political methods of the f uture. 
We must trust onr public servants, and give theiu 
time — to grow. Wo must give the state time — to 
grow. We must trust men — and time. In these 
XJnited States we have very thoroughly tried the 
system of distrust. We have assumed that men 
could not be trusted with power. We have made 
large numbers of public officials elective, and have 
given them short terms of office, on the idea 
that it was necessary to keep officials at all times 
in a state of apprehension as to a re^eIection,and that 
thereby we could keep public officials at all times 
under the control of the people. That system has 
failed. Our political experience shows that that 
system tums government into an election machine, 
and puts the administration of public aSairs largely 
into the hands of political adventurers. Folitical 
systems, if they are to succeed, must harmonize 
with the facts of human nature. It is safe to trust 
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men — ^in public lif e, as we do in private lif e. The 
people can be trasted — to choose their seryants 
wisely. The servants can be trusted— to serve the 
people truly. 

But the chief consideration of all is that the 
abolition of tenure by election is necessary to se- 
cure the stability and healthy growth of the body 
politic. 

. It is essential in every well-ordered state that 
there shall be some supreme authority, that shall 
command the peopIe's confidence and reverence. 
That supreme authority cannot safely be select- 
ed by the accidents of blood and inheritance. 
For the supreme control of the afEairs of a great 
nation there must be a large assembly, of the 
nation's wisest men. It must be stable. It must 
be a body of men selected f rom the whole people, 
by the people, tfie embodiment of the people's 
wisdom, and of the people's majesty. The peo- 
ple must be in the habit of looking up to this 
body of men, selected by themselves, as the most 
august body of men in the state. We hear much 
said of the advantages, on the point of stability, of 
an hereditary king and an hereditary class. These 
things f orm, it is said, a conservative element in 
the state. I admit, and insist, that there must be 
a conservative element in the state. I maintain 
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that there must be an aristocracy, in every well-or- 
ganizcd state. It is an absolate necessitj. But I 
deny that it is possible to have a real aristocracy, 
if its members are to be selected by birth. A true 
aristocracy must be, not only a conservative ele- 
ment in a state, but its most progressive element. 
The men who are to make a real aristocracy must 
be the brain and conscience of the people. There 
is no practicable method of selecting those men 
other than the process of popular election, by uni- 
versal sufErage — provided the process bein its nor- 
mal f orm, and be used only f or its normal use. The 
head of a free state must be something wiser than 
the head of one man. Monarchy is a system of 
govemment practicable only f or rude warring races. 
The brain of a f ree, thinking people must be a high- 
ly developed organ, made of selected fibre. It must 
have time, to grow and develop. It must have a 
peacef ul, harmonious growth. It will never thri ve 
under a process of annual, or biennial, or decennial 
decapitation. To leave the language of analogy — 
it is, as I believe, necessary to have in every state 
just such a body as some men have fancied could 
be found in an hereditary nobility, It must be 
strong, stable, conservative, and progressive. No 
such body can be had except under a pure demo- 
cratic government. The believers in hereditary 
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aristocracy liavd worshipped half a trnth. The 
believers in democracy have worshipped truth 
mingled with error. A trne democracy is a tme 
aristocracy — a government by a body of the peo- 
ple'8 best men, selected by the people, growing into 
one healthy organ, the single cells of which from 
time to time perish and are renewed. Such a body, 
of selected men^men of all shades of opinion, repre- 
senting all diverse interests in the state, accnmulat- 
ing stores of political wisdom, continually strength- 
ened by streams of new blood, will command the 
confidence and reverence of the people — ^not f or the 
reason that the public policy of sach a body of men 
would of itself command the approval of a major- 
ity of the individual citizeps, but because all citi- 
zens would know that the judgment of such a body 
of men was the peopIe's own wisest jndgment. 
Such men, so trained and so organized, would 
solve the new, great social problems that are pre- 
senting themselves from day to day. The public 
policy of such a body of men would be as wise aa 
we can hope to secure by any human agencies. 

This is wbat is now needed by any great civilized 
people. The public affairs of a great nation can 
no longer h& administered on the principles of a 
polilical prize-fight. Some men seem to think 
that because politics in England and America for 
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the laet handred years has been a series of stmg- 
gles f or power between great factions, that that is 
the nltimate stage of political development. Thej 
seem to think that the proper wajto administer 
pnblic a£Eairs is to pkce one faction in powerfora 
time, nntil it ceases tocommand pablic confidence, 
and then to place in control some other faction, 
with diSerent so-called political principles, nntil, in 
its tnrn, it ceases to command public confidence. 
Beating to windward served very well forthepnr- 
poses of political navigation in the days of political 
sailing-yessels^ and weaker political f orces. Polit- 
ical forces have grown with the growth of other 
things. We now nse political steam and elec- 
tricity. We most find new political methods. 
Folitics now demahd trained men-^and continn- 
ity of control. The body of men at the head of 
a nation's afi^ainr mUst be a body of wise men, 
with broad training and large political experience, 
with the necessary provisions for bringing in, 
gradnally, new single men to take the place of old 
men as they go ont, and for selecting these new 
men by the most carefnl possible tests. £at to 
have these men elected and re-elected every two 
years, or fonr years, or ten years, to keep the po- 
litical atoms in a state of continned revolntion — is 
to use in politics the methods of the kaleidoscope. 
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On the contrarj, if we have & stable sjstem; if 
we have a democratic system; if we have the people 
f ree f rom the tyranny of the election machine, men 
will be chosen on their merits, will first be selected 
for local offices, will there be tried, pat to the 
competitive examination of actnal service; thej 
will be winnowed ; they will have time to become 
known ; those of them who show themselves fit 
f or higher pnblic trnsts will be advanced to higher 
pnblic places ; and the men who are selected bj a 
great people, to serve the whole people, in the 
peopIe's highest conncil, will be men weighed in 
the balance and not fonnd wanting. Thej will 
secnre to the people a free, harmonions, healthy 
national growth. 

We come, then, to the consideration of 

ISarcIIIiE XL— Eaoli People mnit Gontrd the Head ef itt 
own Szeeiitive AdminiitratioiL 

This means that, in the government of the pri- 
mary districts, the assemblj of citizens will have 
the f nll and free power of pnnishing, snspending, 
or removing, the head of their ezecntive adminis- 
tration. So, too, the popnlar assembly of every 
large town, city, connty, state, and of the nation, 
will have the power to snspend, pnnish, or remove, 
at any time, for any reason in its jndgment snffi- 
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cient, the head of its own ezecntive administra- 
tion. 

The evils of the system of tennre by election f or 
the chief administrative officer of a people are of 
the same natnre as for the members of the repre- 
sentative popnlar assemblies. They hardly need 
a separate consideration. 

In order to secnre efficient execntive adminis- 
tration it is necessary that the power to control 
and remove the administrative head, at any time 
when pnblic interests demand it, should exist some- 
where. The power should be f ulL It should not 
be restricted by any requirement of a trial. It 
should not be restrictcd to cascs of high crimes and 
misdemeanors. It should be vested in the wisest 
hands. 

How can it be in saf er hands than in the supreme 
popular assembly ? That body of men will be the 
body who will have the f uUest knowledge of the 
daily work of the chief administrative head. That 
body will be more certain than any other to be f ree 
f rom disturbing inflnences, if it be itself f ree. The 
power which would be thus given to the popular 
assembly differs f rom the similar power that has in 
practice been long vested in the British House of 
Oommons only in these respects. The British House 
of Commons has the power, by cnstom, to remove 
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the heads of ftll tlie chief adminiBtrative depaft- 
ments. It is here proposed to give to the popalar 
asscmbly the power only of removing the one head 
of the whole execative administration. The British 
Honse of Oommons has the power, according to 
costom, of also appointing the snccessors of the 
removed officials. Its members are therefore nn- 
der the strongest temptation to intrigne against 
the heads of the administrative departments, for 
the reason that, whenever a combination can be 
made in the Honse of a safficiently large namber 
of discontented elements to make a majoritj, that 
majority can not only pnt ont the men who are in 
office, bnt they can pnt themselves in the places 
thns made vacant. XJnder the system here pro- 
posed, except in the primary districtSi the body 
which removed the head of the execntive adminis- 
tration woold not have the power of appointing 
his saccessor, bnt that sacccssor woald be chosen 
by a fresh popnlar election. The members of the 
removing body wonld therefore be as free as pos- 
sible from any hope of gaining any immediate 
personal advantage from their own action. If the 
considerations thus far advanced be sonnd, the con- 
trol of the administrative head coald not be in 
wiser or saf er hands. 
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IBDIGIFLB zn.— EmIl Head of sn AdndnUtratiT» Departmtat 
or Oifflce mnit Control hii Own BnlMrdinatei. 

This 18 a point well established bj experience. 
It is gradually gaining general assent. Ko admin- 
istrative o£Seial can jnstlj be held responsible for 
resnlts, nnless he has the control, as well as the se- 
lection, of his subordinates. ITor can he otherwise 
accomplish resnlts. Ko doubt the power will be 
open to abuse. Bnt the remedy for the abnse of 
the power is to be found in punishing or remov- 
ing the o£Scer guilty of the abuse. The power 
must exist, if administration is to be efficient. Ko 
one can use the power wisely but the one man at 
the head of tho office, who has under his eyes from 
day to day the work of the subordinates. 

The different principles of democratic govem- 
ment, then, as it seems to me, are these : 

Frinciples relating to 

A. Thb Obgan of the Pbople's Will. 

FSnrcIPLB I.— The Pablio Meeting ii tlie Qrgan of a People'i 

Thonght and WiU. 
PBnrciPLB n.— In the Pablio Keeting erery Uan nmit haTO 

Qne Voiee. 

PBIHGIPLB m.— In tbe PaUio Keeting Aetion mnit be Taken 

on only One Uan or Qne Keaiore at One lime. 
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B. ThB OBaAWIZATION OF THB GoVEBNMENT. 

PBQrdZLB IV.— Eaeh Kan and eaeli Body of Xen mnit luiTe 
One Fimction. 

nnrCIPLB V.— Xhe Supreme Control cf each People'i Pablio 
AfEUn mnst be in One Body. 

PBDrCZPLB VZ.— BieontlTe Administratlon mnit be nnder Qne 
Head. 

C. The Seleotion of the Oboans and Mem- 

BEBS OF THE GoYEBNMENT. 

PBIHCIPLB Vn.— The Body having the Snpremo Control of eaeb 
People'1 PnUio AfEliura mnit be that People. 

PBIBCIPLB VnL— The Head of eaeh People'i BzeentlTe Ad- 
ministratlon mnst be Seleoted by that People. 

PBHrCIPLB IX.— Sabordinates in the Bzeentive Administratlon 
mnst be Seleoted by their Head. ^ 

D. The Seoueities of the Goveenment. 

PBIKCIPLE X.— Bach People mnst Oontrol the Hembers of its 
Own Popnlar Assembly, 

PBIHCIPLB XL— Bach People mnst Control the Head of its Own 
Bzeontive Administration. 

PBIHdFLB xn.— Baeh Head of an Administrative Department 
or Qffiee mnst Control his Own Snbordinates. 



CHAPTER m. 
WHEBEIN OTJB GOYEBNMENT IS NOT DEMOOBA.TIO. 

It has alreadj been said that a government, in 
order to be really democratic, mnst be democratic 
in its actnal working resnlts, and not merelj in 
Bome points of form. 

Jndging onr present system of govemment by 
that standard, I think most men will, npon care- 
fnl consideratioD, agree that onr preseht govem- 
ment is not, in all respects, a democratic govem- 
ment. 

The points wherein onr goveroment is not dem- 
ocratic, are, to my mind, the f ollowing : 

L It makes impossible the free healthy action 
of the individnal citizen. 

The want of any organ established by law, 
whereby all the indiyidnal citizens can combine 
in one body, for common thonght and common 
action, is the first defect which fetters the action 
of the individnal citizen. Thronghont onr entire 
political system the pnblic meetiog is almost wholly 
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nnased in its free, natnral form for tbe primary 
action of the eitizens themselves. It is, as f ar as I 
am aware, in no state establisbed by law as the 
regnlar organ, to enable the citizens to form and 
ntter their eommon thonght and common action 
on all snbjects, to enable them to deliberate and 
act on all qnestions, both of measnres and men. 
Especiallj, it is not regnlarlj nsed in the process 
of popnlar election. 

In defanlt of any organ provided in and by the 
law, whereby all the citizens can combine in one 
body, to form and ntter the common jndgment of 
the whole people, citizens are compelled to organ- 
ize factions, ontside of the law, and to think and 
act with factions. 

Bnt the most serions point is the magnitnde 
of the election work imposed on the people by 
onr present f orm of govemment, and the intricacj 
of the processes of onr so-called sjstem of popn- 
lar election. The magnitnde of the election work 
already reqnired nnder onr present political sys- 
tem is something enormons. The Mayor of the 
city of New York is chosen by the direct vote of 
abont two hnndred thonsand electors. The Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York is chosen by the 
direct vote of more than one million electors. 
The President of the IJnited States is chosen, in 
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effect, by the direct vote of more than ten million 
electors. Moreover, the nnmber of elective offi- 
cers under our govemment is very great. At a 
general election in the State of ^ew York at the 
present day each citizen may cast his vote for the 
following officials : Governor of the state, Jndges 
of the Conrt of Appeals, Justices of the Snpreme 
Court, Sccretary of State, State ComptroUer, State 
Treasurer, Attorney-General, State Engineer and 
Snrveyor, district attorneys, county judges, statesen- 
ators, members of assembly, sheriffs, county clerks, 
coroners, representatives to Congress, and in the 
year of a presidential election for thirty-five presi- 
dential electors. This is in addition to the large 
number of elective town and city officers. Elec- 
tions of these officials are all for short terms of 
years. Many of them are elected each year. Few 
of them have a term longer than three years. The 
same condition of aSairs exists in other states. 
Throughout the country there is an immense num- 
ber of vacancies in public offices,occurring at short 
and certain intervals of time. The result is that in- 
competent men, men who f ail at the ordinary call- 
ings of lif e, seeing this large snpply of vacant public 
offices to be won by election work, and having on 
their hands large amounts of nnused time, betake 
themselves to what is called "politics," which now 
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with ns mainlj consists of the work of manipnlat- 
ing nominating conventionB, and trading in public 
officcs. Political life is a continual struggle for 
office. The certaintj that all the highest offices, 
local, state, and national, are put up as the prizes 
for election work at fixed periods, draws into this 
profession of BO-called "politics" many very able 
men, who give their time and thought almost en- 
tirelj, in one form and another, to this work of 
carrying elections. The large number of elective 
offices, the large size of election districts, and the 
f requencj of the so-called popular electibus, make 
it impossible for busy men to compete at this 
work with the professionals. The attempt bas 
been of ten made. It has alwajs failed. It alwajs 
will fail, so long as our political Bjstem in its es- 
sential features remains what it now is. Every 
year there is a large number of nominating con- 
ventions, to make nominations for thousandfl of 
offices; millions of ballots are to be printed; 
these ballots must be in the hands of trusted 
agents at every voting place in every state. All 
this work requires thorough organization, fikill, 
discipline, and large amounts of time and money. 
Very few of the leaders, or of the men who fiU 
the ranks, of these great organizations have any 
intention of violating the law, or of doing any 
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moral or political wrong. Tet, in qflEect, nninten- 
tionally and nnwittingly, tbese great election or- 
ganizations constitnte great standing armies that de- 
stro j tbe political liberties of tbe people. Tbe mem- 
bers of tbese organizations are compelled, wbetber 
tbej wisb it or not, to make nominations and carry 
elections, to serve personal ends. Fitness f or pub- 
lic service is a f act tbat many of tbem would wisb, 
were it in tbeir power, to consider in making tbeir 
appointments to public offices. But wbat can tbej 
do? Tbe followers are in tbe bands of tbe lead- 
ers. Tbe leaders are in tbe bands of tbe follow- 
ers. Tbey are slaves, as tborougbly as tbe mass 
of laymen citizens, to tbe necessities of continued 
political war. In fact, tbe practical result of tbe 
present political system in tbe IJnited States, 
wbicb at first sigbt seems in form so tborougbly 
democratic, bas been to develop tbe most ingen- 
ious and remai*kable tyranny known in all political 
bistory^ Tbe system is tbe more dangerous for 
tbe reason tbat in form it seems at first sigbt dem- 
ocratic. Tbinking men well know tbat tbis form 
is delusive. Tbe system is not democratic. Tbe 
political life of tbe nation is a never-ending strug- 
gle for political poMrer between rival factions — all 
of tbem brougbt into existence by tbe same cause, 
obeying tbe same laws, using tbe same metbods, 

9 
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compelled, whether they wish it or not, to prostitate 
the power of pnblic office to personal ends. The 
resnlt is a new kind of tyranny — the tyranny of 
the election machine. Under this system political 
f reedom f or the citizen cannot exist. 

n. It makes impossible the free, bealthy action 
of the people. 

TJnder a really democratic govemment the judg- 
ment of the people mnst control its will, and the 
will of the people must be the law of its existence. 

IJnder our present system of government the 
supreme control of public affairs falls into the 
hands of the men who are for the time the leaders 
of a dominant faction. What we call popular 
elections become merely contests between great 
standing armies. Freedom of popular action, in 
any proper sense of the words, does not exist. No 
doubt the citizens can make their own choice as to 
which of these armies they shall join. But that 
is not democratic govemment. The people does 
not thiink. It does not f orm its own judgment. 

III. It makes good govemment impossible. 

The system of organization is essentially nn- 
sound. Functions are confused. The same offi« 
cials have legislative and administrative f unctions. 
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The appointihcnt of admiDistrative officials ie pat 
in the hands of legislative bodies. Administrative 
fanctions are vested in boards and legislatares. 

The selection of pablic officials is made by wrong 
processes. Especially the men at the head of piib^ 
lic aflEairs are, in eflEect, selected f or their capacity 
to do election work. In the middle ages the men 
who had the control of pablic aflEairs were selected 
by the tests of war. TJnder oar present political 
sjstem the men at the head of pablic aflEairs are 
still selected by the tests of war — war by election 
and the ballot-box. The process of selection of 
oar highest pablic officials is an nnnataral process. 
It rests on nnsoand political principles. • It selects 
men by false tests. It brings into existence an 
oligarchy of election workers instead of an aris- 
tocracy selected by the nataral process of free 
popalar election. 

Bat the greatest defect in the system is its want 
of proper secnrities. It is impossible to enforce 
thoroagh official responsibility. In form we have 
responsibility to the people. In fact we have re- 
sponsibility to the election machine. That is not 
a proper or snfficient responsibility for the needs 
of a great people. TJnder oar present system of 
government the men at the head of onr pablic 
service, the members of oar popalar assemblies, 
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onr Prcsidents, oar Members of Coogress, our 
Governors, onr Members of State legislatures, the 
Mayors of onr cities, the members of onr city and 
town legislative bodies, aro responsible onlj to 
the election machine. Thej are its slaves. On it 
thej all alike depend f or the continnance of their 
political existence. 

I ventnre to doubt, whether, so long as this sys- 
tem of slavery exists, so long as the individual cit- 
izens, and the people, and onr highest pnblic offi- 
cials continue in this state of slaverj, we shall suc- 
cessf ully solve an j great political problems. And 
if this be democratic government, I, f or one, doubt 
if it 16 any longer equal to the political needs of a 
great people. 



CHAPTER IV. 
THE FOBM OF A DEMOCBATIO QOYEBNMEHT* 

Thb form of a Democratic Government framed 
on the principles here stated would be very simple. 

Each people, the people of every village, town, 
city, connty, state, and of the whole nation, wonld 
have its distinct political organization. 

The small village or town would have its chief 
administrative official, under an j name, who would 
have the appointment, removal, and control of all 
his subordinates, the superintendence of, and the 
responsibility for, all aSairs of administration. 
He would be elected, in the public meeting of cit- 
izens, by the whole body of citizens. He would 
be removable by vote of that same body, when- 
ever in the judgment of that body his removal was 
necessary. The popular aesembly of citizens would 
mako all necessary laws and regulations for the 
public affairs of that small people, and would raise 
and appropriate its own public moneys. The whole 
machinery would be as simple as it well could be. 

This simplest form of municipal govemment 
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would be practicable only for populations of not 
above twenty-five hundred or thereabouts, giving 
a number of voters of not more than about five 
hundred. 

In the larger towns and in the cities the organi- 
z^tion would be still simple. Take the case of a 
city with a population of a million. That would 
give about two hundred thousand voters, or four 
hundred primary districts of five hundred voters 
each. Allotting one representative in the popular 
assembly of the whole city to each of these primary 
districts, we should have a popular assembly of five 
handred members. That would give probably on 
an average about thirty new members each year. 
This assembly wonld have the snpreme control of 
the public aflEairs of the city, and the control and 
removal of the head of its executive administra- 
tion. This head of the executive administration 
would have the selection and control of his aubor- 
dinate heads of departments. He would be chosen, 
whenever the office was vacant, by a representa- 
tive electoral assembly, composed of members cho- 
sen by the primary districts. 

In the case of a still larger people — such as tho 
people of a single state, or of our TJnited States, 
the diflEerences between a govemment framed on 
the principles here developed and our present f orm 
of national government would be these : 
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1. Its snpreme popnlar asfiembly would be com- 
posed of one bod j instead of two. 

2. Eacli member of that popnlar assemblj wonld 
be elected bj an electoral body, composed of rep- 
resentatives elected bj tbe primary districts, in- 
stead of being elected by a dlrect vote of citizens 
throngh one large election district. 

3. That popnlar assembly wonld have the con- 
trol and removal of the head of the executive ad- 
ministration, bnt would havo no voice in adminis- 
trative appointments or removals. 

4. The head of the executive administration 
would be chosen by a representative electoral col- 
lege, the members of which would be chosen in 
the same way as the members of the popular as- 
sembly, who would, in the act of election, meet, 
deliberate, and act, as one bodj. 

5. The executive head would have no legislative 
functions. 

6. The execntive head would have the superin- 
tendence of all administration, and the f ull power 
of selecting and removing his subordinates. 

7. Heads of administrative departments and 
offices throughout the executive administration 
would have f ull power to select and remove their 
own subordinates. 

8. There would be no tennre by election. 
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As to all the governments, local and national, 
the principal cbanges from onr present form of 
govemment would be tbese : 

1. The introduction of tbe pnblic meeting, as 
the organ for all popnlar action, as to men as well 
as measures. 

2. The abolition of the Bjstem of tennre by elec- 
tion, and tbe snbstitution therefor of the sjstem 
of tenure by the will of the people. 

3. The separation of legislative and administra- 
tive f unctions. 

These changes would, no doubt, be f undamental. 
They are certainly simple. 



CHAPTER V. 
THE WOBKma OF A BXMOOSATIC GOYEBNMENT. 

Neoessabily tbe working of what I consider 
wonld be a democratic government has been to a 
great extent considered in the preceding discnssion 
of principles. What is said in this chapter will nec- 
essarily be largely in the natnre of a summarj and 
regrouping of points that have been before made. 

To a certain extent, too, what is here said as to 
the working of a government framed on the prin- 
ciples alreadj stated will be matter of speculation. 
But it will be not wholly such. There is no prin- 
ciple here stated that has not alreadj been fully 
tested, and established by experience. The popu- 
lar assemblj is as old as the oldest historical rec- 
ords. It is the only known, and as far as I can 
see, the only possible, means whereby men of dif- 
f erent ways of thinking can f orm a common judg- 
ment. So long as human nature is constituted as 
it now is, to accomplish that result easily and quick- 
ly, it is necessary for men to meet and confer, 
openly and harmoniously. Then they can agree. 
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It is also well established — ^by experience— that 
the popnlar assembly is an organ fitted onlj f or 
ontlining general policies ; and that, f or execntion, 
f or administration, the one-man sjstem is the onlj 
one that has ever, thus far, succeeded. And, as far 
as we can see, this one-man sjstem, for adminis- 
tration, is the only one that ever will succeed, so 
long as hnman nature continnes to be constitnted 
as it now is. It is also well established — ^by expe- 
rience — that in the more complex and highly de- 
veloped political organisms, there must be nnity of 
organization ; the organizations f or the affairs of 
different political bodies mnst be distinct ; there 
must be a distinct organization for local afiEairs of 
the smallest bodies, others for the larger bodies, 
and still another for the nation. It is also estab- 
lished — by experience — that, thongh carefully se- 
lected men, if they are free, can in general be 
tmsted to do their duty, yet all men need tho pro- 
tection and assistance of thorough and constant 
snpervision, at the hands of competent men, spe- 
cially selected, of special fitness; that it is there- 
fore necessary to have a much more thorough sn- 
pervision for public servants than the snpervision 
of the mass of citizens, whose time and thought 
are occupied with their own private aSaira ; that 
therefore the supervision and control of the mem- 



bers of the popular assemblieB and of the head of 
the execQtive administration mnst be vested in the 
popular assemblies themselves; and the supervi- 
sion and control of administrative officers must be 
vested in their immediate superiors.. It is also 
well established — ^by experience — that for the se- 
lection of the men at the head of governments, on 
whom the working success of every political sys- 
tem must always depend, no process is so safe, in 
the large majority of cases, as the process of pop- 
ular election, provided it is used in its uatural 
form, and is put to its natural use. 

These principles are none of them new. They 
are all simple. As I believe, they are all sound. 

What I am here attempting is the application 
of these principles. Thus far, we, the people of 
the TJnited States, bave been too closely pressed 
with other affairs to think carefully on political 
questions. We have been clearing a wilderness, 
uncovering the riches of a new continent, opening 
the great highways of commerce and civilization. 
We have used nearly half a century, in a somewhat 
costly, tumultuous, old-world fashion, in remodel- 
ling our domestic institutions. We are now be- 
ginning to give time and thought to our great 
problem, the development of democratic govern- 
ment. 
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To consider the probable working, so far as we 
can f orecast it, of a political system frained on tbe 
principles here developed — ^that is the next step in 
this political studj. 

As nearlj as I am able to discem, the probable 
working resnlts of such a system would be as fol- 
lows: 

1. Such a system would tend to secure a free, 
healthy political life for the individual citizen. 

First, and f oremost, it would tend to give to the 
citizen political freedom. It would tend to de- 
stroy the great organizations of men who make 
the carrying of elections their profession. The 
amount of election work would bo reduced to the 
minimum. The only elective offices would be those 
of the chief administrative heads of the diSerent 
bodies politic, and the representatives to the differ- 
ent popular assemblies. Elections for those high- 
est public offices, instead of being held at f requent 
fixed intervals, would come only when there were 
vacancies. The time of any such vacancies would 
be uncertain. At any one meeting of citizens in 
the primary popular assemblies it would seldom 
be the case that citizens would have to do more 
in the way of election work than elect one or two 
delegates to popular electoral assemblies. The 
process of election would be extremely simple. 
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AU the citizens would meet. Up to the last mo- 
ment anj man could nominate a candidate. Any 
man could discuss tbe fitness of candidates. Af ter 
nominations bad been made, and discussion bad, 
tbe citizens would make tbeir selection, from 
nominations made on tbe spot and at tbe time, of 
public officials and delegates. Every man would 
bave bis one free voice, not only in selecting from 
nominations ah*eady made, but in making new 
nominations. Tbe carrjing of an election would 
be a matter at wbich ordinary citizens could ac- 
complisb some substantial result, bj giving to it a 
reasonable amount of time, by simple, natural 
metbods wbieh all men understand, by attending 
tbe public meeting of citizens establisbed by tbe 
law, wbere both tbe work of nomination and elec- 
tion would be done at tbe same time, and bj tbe 
same body of men, tbe assembly of citizens tbem- 
selves. Tbe process used by the delegates who 
were chosen by the primary meetings would be tbe 
same. It would be the old, simple, rudimentary 
process of the town meeting. Can we devise any- 
tbing simpler, or anytbing better ? 

Moreover, with the abolition of the term sys- 
tem, the certainty of large numbers of periodical 
contemporaneous vacancies vanishes. . The great 
prizes of politics are made distant and uncertain. 
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With the ataount of election work so reduced, 
with the process of election made so simple, and 
the rewards of election work made so distant and 
nucertain, the tendency wonld be to destroy the 
profession of men who live by manipnlating nom- 
inating conventions. The ordinarj citizen wonld 
have something that could be properly called po- 
litical freedom. Every citizen would have the 
opportunity to think, nominate, discuss, hear dis- 
cussion, and vote, in his own person, on every lo- 
cal measure, on the election of every local ofiicer, 
and on the selection of every delegate who was to 
take action on state and national measures and 
men. That would give the citizen at least a much 
fuller and freer scope of political action than ho 
has under our present form of government, or 
than he can have under any political system where 
the popular assembly of citizens is not used, and 
where, for lack of a scheme of organization pro- 
vided by the law for voicing the action of the 
whole people, citizens are compelled, outside of 
the law, in order to get concerted action, to take 
refuge in the organization of factions. 

TJnder such a system, too, the tendmcy would 
be to secure to each citizen, as f ar as constitutional 
provisiond can secure it, his f uU weight in publie 
aSairSk The whole scheme now under considera^ 
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tion provides not only for the use of the public 
meeting as the regular organ for popnlar action, 
but for the restriction of the process of election to 
the mere work of selecting men — and the conse- 
qnent decrease in the mass of election work. The 
political work pnt upon the individual citizen 
would thus be brought within reasonable and nat- 
ural bounds. Citizens would be compelled to at- 
tend primary meetings in order to regulate taxa- 
tion, and protect their own property. They would 
find it possible to accomplish some practical result 
by fulfilling their ordinary civil functions. They 
would in time learn that political advancement 
would generally begin with careful and eflicient 
discharge of local public service. Men of prop- 
erty and intelligence would be led to take part 
in the deliberations of the primary assemblies. 
The primary assembly would be the primary 
school for political education, where the young 
men could make their first political efiEorts and 
their first political blunders — where they could be 
judiciously suppressed f or a time, until they should 
show decided capacity for public work. These 
primary assemblies would give the citizens a 
knowledge of their f ellows, and in the end would 
enable them to form a just estimate of men^s po- 
litical cbaracters. Is it possible to suggest a po* 
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litical machinery more certain to give to every 
man — ^in time — ^his full weight in pnblic affairst 

It would, too, tend to eeeure from every man 
his wisest political action. I well understand that 
no political system can be framed that will work 
impossibilities. But all men to some extent can 
be educated. Can any system be suggested which 
will, more certainly than this, tend to secnre the 
most thorough political education of the individ- 
ual citizen ? In the United States, the old town 
meeting has largely fallen into disuse, even in the 
parts of the country where it was once the regular 
organ for popular action. Outside of the large 
towns and cities it is still in some parts of the 
country used to some extent. But the necessity 
of voting with the great f actions, under which citi- 
zens now are, gets men into the habit of largely gov- 
eming their action even on local questions by mere 
factious considerations. The town meeting as an 
organ of free public thought has in a great meas- 
ure fallen into disuse, even in districts where it is 
still held. But if the piimary meeting were used 
as the organ for all popular action, we should 
have, in the large majority of cases, after men 
came to know one another, as great certainty as is 
practicable that the large majority of citizens 
would be influenced in their political action by 
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the men who would naturally and rightly be the 
popular leaders, by the men of sonhd political 
sense, and honest public aims. Whether or not, 
in the end, the actiori of any citizen would or would 
not be always tlie wisest action, the infiuenceB of 
the system at least would be such as would iend 
to secure from each citizen the wisest action of 
which that citizen was capable. 

In shbrt, this system, whereby we should secure 
co-operative politics for the individual citizens, 
whereby the work of the citizen would be brought 
within reasoriable bounds, would at least have a 
tendency to secure, as to each individual citizen, 
his one voice, his f uU weight, and his wisest ac- 
tion, on every public question, whether of meas- 
ures or men. 

3. Such a system would tend to secure the f ree, 
healthy action of each people. 

If the argument thus far be sound, if this sys- 

tem would tend to secure the free, healthy action 

of the individual, it f oUows, almost as a matter of 

course, that the system would tend to secure the 

f ree, healthy action of each people. Each people 

would have its separate popular assembly. Each 

popular assembly above the primary assemblies 

would be an assembly of selected men. The men 

would be more able than the average of the indi- 
10 
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vidual citizens. They would be more lionest* 
They would represent a wide variety of interests 
and thought. Their matured action, after free, 
common deliberation, could hardly fail to be of 
an order much above anything that would be ac- 
complished by ordinaiy men. The probability 
would be that their action would be, in the large 
majority of instances, the wisest that the particu- 
iar people whom they represented could compass. 

3. Such a system would tend to secure good 
government. 

The question here to be considered is what 
would be the probable operation of the system 
here examined, in the three essential points of a 
good govemment, that is, as to the organization of 
the government, the selection of individuals f or its 
difierent f unctionsj ond its securities. 

The point of organization has been already con- 
sider^d as f uUy as it can be within the limits of 
this book. Unity of f unction, f or each man and 
each body of men throughout the whole body 
politic, is the main principleon which it rests. 

As to the selection of individuals f or the differ- 
ent f unctions in the state, the main feature of tho 
whole system, and the one in which, if the scheme 
of organization be sound, the strength of the sys- 
tem lies, is tbe seeurity that we should have for 



getting good meii at the head of tbe pnblic ser- 
Tice. As has been said more than once, the se- 
lection of subordinates in tbe administrative de- 
partments can be safelj left, and mnst be left, iu 
the hands of the men at the head of those admin- 
istrativo departments. The point of importance 
is tbe selection of the members of the popular as- 
semblies, and of the men at the head of the exec- 
ntive administration. Those men who believe in 
democratic government at all innst believe that the 
people, when it has the organ f or free thonght and 
free action, can safelj be trusted with the selec* 
tion of the men who are to be placed at the head 
of public afiairs. Under this system, the selection 
of the head of each people^s executive administra^ 
tion, and the selection of the representatives in 
each popular assembly, is in the hands of the peo- 
ple. And as to this point of the selection of in- 
dividuals for the public service, the soundness of 
the system rests on the position that the judgraent 
of thp people, freely formed and uttered, through 
its natural organ, by natural methods, is the safest 
means for selecting the men who are to be at the 
head of each people^s government. 

As to the securities of the govemment, the sys- 
tem rests on these positions : that f or the thorough 
supervision and control of public servants, thero 
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miist be^ BomewheFe in tbe bodj politic, as to each 
public servant, 8ome one man^ or organized bodj 
of men^ wko sball be speciallj charged with that 
supervision and control; that as to subordinates 
in administrative departments, the only man who 
can properly exercise that supervision and control 
is the 8ubordinate's superior ; that as to the head 
of each people'8 execntive administration, the onljr 
body of men that can safely or wiselj exercise 
that supervision and control is the popnlar assem- 
bly; and that as to members of the popular as- 
semblies, their supervision and control must also 
be lef t in the assemblies themselves. 
* I believe that these methods are nature's meth- 
ods; and that thej are the only ones that can be 
safely nsed bj any people that bas reached that 
point of development where it demands the con- 
trolof its own affairs. As to peoples that have 
not yet reached that point of growth,the consid- 
eration of this problem has f or the present only a 
speculative interest. It is not with them yet a 
question of practical politics. 

To sum up, then, this branch of our study, the 
system here outlined would tend to secure, to each 
individual citizen, his one free voice, his f ull 
weight, and his wisest action on every public 
qu^stion. It would tend to secure the most free, 
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healthy, and wise action of each people. It would 
tend to secure good government. It would tend 
to secnre a harmonions, healthy life of the whole 
body politic, and of its every organ and member. 
Such a system would, if the considerations here 
made are sound, jastly deserve the name of a 
Democratic Government. 

Whether or not these views are sound, that is 
the question to be submitted to the test of public 
discussion. What is here said is merely the ex- 
pression of the ideas of a single individnal, sub- 
mitted for public consideratiou, to be winnowed, 
remoulded. This American people is just begin- 
ning to think on these things. They will now 
soon evolve a sound political system — the gov- 
ernment of the f nture. 



CHAPTER VI. 
HOW TO MAKE OUB QOY^WUEST DEMOCBATIO. 

Let the whole people again meet in its national 
convention, think, and act, on its own wisest judg- 
ment. 

Emancipation, of the citizen, of the people, of 
our publio servants, of the whole body politic, is 
the chief and first result to be accomplished. 

If I am right in my conclusions thus far, it is 
necessarj that we should haye a thorongh and 
comprehensive reorganization of our whole politi- 
cal system, of our town and city governments, of 
our state governments, and of the national govern- 
ment. If the principles here set forth are sound, 
it is necessary that we should give grea{er unity to 
our diSerent systems of administration. We must 
separate local aSairs from state and national af- 
fairs. Each people must have its distinct political 
organization. The functions of administration 
and of general control must be separated. The 
general control of the afl&iirs of each people, for 
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better or worse, mnfit be put in the hands of that 
people itself . 

But where are we to begin ? And what is the 
practical method by which the reorganization is to 
be accomplished ? 

To these qnestions I answer — the work of reor- 
ganization mnst begin with the reorganization 
of the national government. And the method 
of accomplishing it will be the method estab- 
lished by the National Constitution itself — the 
natural method, the people's method, the method 
by which the Constitution itself was framed, the 
National Oonvention of the people of the United 
States, meeting in the persons of its chosen repre- 
sentatives. This is the only practicable method 
whereby we can begin any substantial improvement 
in the administration of our public affairs, local, 
state, or national. Frequent attempts to bring 
about improvements in the administration of local 
affairs have thus far f ailed to accomplish any con- 
siderable or lasting results, for the reason that the 
great political organizations, all of them, are com- 
pelled, by the law of their existence, to use public 
oflSccs for their private ends, and any snbstantial 
improvement in even the administration of mere 
local affairs will continue to be impossible, until 
we can f rame and carry out some scheme of na- 
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tional reorganization that will destroj these great 
political organizations, aa they now eonet. That 
result cannot, in mj judgment, be accompliBhed 
without first having a thorough reorganization of 
our national governmeut. I do not saj that the 
scheme of reorganization to be adopted must or 
will be the one here discussed. On the contrarj^ 
the chief f unction of the National Convention will 
be to consider and decide the scheme of reorganiza- 
tion. "No one man can pretend to saj wliat scheme 
will be the wisest. The wisest scheme in the end 
may not turn out to be possible of complete im- 
mediate accomplishment. But my belief is that a 
National Cohvention will, as did the Convention of 
1787, evolve a wise and comprehensive sjstem, and 
that the scheme that the convention shall adopt, 
will be very certain of the fate that met thescheme 
of 1787, adoption by tho state lejgislatures or con- 
ventions. Consider the changed conditions. That 
Convention of 1787 was, in effect, only a conven- 
tion of the individual men who were its members. 
It had the assistance of no outside thought. Its 
deliberations were ended, and its own work was 
accomplished, almost before the factof itsmeeting 
was known to any large portion of the outside 
world. But a iN^ational Constitutional Convention 
of the people of theUnited States, held at thisday, 
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will be, in effect, a convention of all the wisest po- 
litical thinkers on the face of the earth. Its de- 
liberations will each momingbe reported to nearly 
every intelligent man throughout the whole think- 
ing world. Its thought will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the public press of every free people. 
Democrats, in every lettered country, will think 
with that convention, and will utter their thought. 
It will hear and heed their voices. No body of 
men has ever yet met under conditions that could 
at all cpmpare with the conditions which wili sur- 
round that convention. It will be certain to have 
in its membership many very able men. Most of 
them will be men who have, to some extent, made 
politics a profession. There will be a few mem- 
bers who may be called laymen. But the mere 
membership of that convention will be compara- 
tively unimportant. It will be, in effect, the con- 
vention of the democracy of the world. Its chief 
function will be to voice the thought of that de- 
mocracy. Its first result will be to decide what 
shall be the next step in the development of 
democratic government in these United States.. 
That step, decided by that convention, will be 
taken. It will be the greatest step yet taken 
in the development of the govemment of great 
nations. 
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Still it may be fairly asked of any one i^ho goes 
80 f ar as to eay that a large measnre of change in 
onr political system is needed, and who nndertakes 
to develop a series of political principles that will 
to some minds seem startling, that he shonld show 
definitely how the transformation f rom onr pres- 
ent system to a system framed on those princi- 
ples conld be effected withont a revolntion. The 
American mind is now very averse to revolu- 
tions. It snbmits to great evils in politics from 
its fear of the resnlts of any great political 
change. 

I shall therefore now submit, for public discns- 
sion only, a plan of reorganization which has at 
least this one advantage : it is, though thorough 
and sweeping, not revolutionary ; it is, in f act, a 
plan for ending at once the series of periodical 
revolutions nnder the pressure of which we now 
endnre political existence. 

The plan is this — to begin the new system of 
national government with the men nowinoffice — 
in other words, to try a new kind of reform ; to 
make a change of system, instead of a change of 
men. To go somewhat more into detail, I propose 
that the amendments to the l^ational Constitution 
shonld have these main f eatures : 

1. The continuance in office, until removed^ of 
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the present national officials, the members of the 
Senate and House of Bepresentatives, the Fresi- 
denty and all other officials of the national govern- 
ment. 

2. The abolition of the system of term elec- 
tions for members of Congress, and the Fresi- 
dent. 

3. The adoption, for the fiUing of vacancies 
hereaf ter occurring in Congress and in the office of 
President, of a system of popular election, wherein 
the popular assembly, of citizens and their repre- 
sentatives, at every stage, shall bethe fundamental 
feature. 

4. The conversion of the present Senate and 
House of Eepresentatives into one supreme legis- 
lative body. 

5. The giving to that body the control and re- 
moval of its own members, and the control and 
removal of the Fresident. 

6. The giving to the Fresident the sole power 
of appointment, oontrol, and removal of his own 
heads of departments. 

7. The giving to each head of a department or 
office throughout the executive administration the 
appointment, control, and removal of his own sub- 
ordinates. 

This plan will, no doubt, be considered by many 
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men as Bweeping and dangerons. It maj not com« 
mend itself, on fnll consideration, to the publie 
judgment. It may not be tbe one adopted by the 
National Convention. 
It has, at least, these advantages : 

1. It wonld command the snpport of all the 
roen now holding office nnder the national gov- 
ernment. 

In other words, it wonld oommand the snpport, 
f rom motives of mere direct personal advantage, 
of the most powerf ul men in both the two present 
great political organizations. For, in its beginning, 
it is a plan to continue the powerfnl leaders of 
these organizations, and manj of their followers, 
in their present positions nnder the national gov- 
ernment. 

2. It wonld best promote the highest pnblic in- 
terests. 

It would enable these men now in office to give 
their time and thonght nndisturbedlj to public af- 
f airs. Upon tlie whole, though these men have not 
all been selected on souud tests, or by strictly demo- 
cratic methods, they are the best body of men with 
whom it is now practicable to begin a new system 
of govemment. They have a larger experience in 
public affairs than any body of men we can now 
select. They are a better body of men than we have 
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an j reasonable hope of getting under the contlnu- 
ance of our present elective system, which is work- 
ing a steady deterioration of political men and 
political methods. It is onlj jnstice to these men 
now in offiee that thej should have the opportunity 
to show their fitness f or the places thej now hold. 
They have,for the time, under our authority, been 
taken from othcr callings, and to a certain extent 
disabled from following other occupations. In 
time, and not in any very long time, the operation 
of natural forces would weed out tho useless men, 
and bring in better ones. In time, the pnblic ser- 
vice would purify itself. In time, and as time 
should show the need of it, new public men, but 
especially new public methods, would supplant 
those now in existence. 

8. It would be simple and easy. 

The adoption of a new system, in this way, 
would be without shock, and without violent op- 
position from existing vested interestsand existing 
powers. It would be as easy as switching a rail- 
way train from a side track to the main iine. 
Everything would move smoothly. There would 
be no immediate change of men. But a very great 
change, in both men and methods, would come, 
through natnral causes, in easy, natural ways— in 
time. 
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4. It wonld be the first step in the process of 
emancipation. 

It wonld begin with the emancipation of the 
men at the head of the national body politic; or, 
with the men who Bhould, nnder a proper political 
Bjstem, form the people's brain. We Bhould be- 
gin with establiahiog f or the people of the United 
States freedom of thonght Freedom of popular 
action would come later. All this vast armj of 
election workers would be taken out of the pro- 
fession of carrying elections. The people would 
th<en begin to breathe freely, think freely, and 
act f reelj, on the matter of reorganizing the gov- 
emments of the states. When that was accom- 
plished, and state officials were taken out of the 
electioneering profession, out of politics, as the 
phrase is, then the peoples of the cities and towns 
would be free to reorganize their local govern- 
ment. 

In time, the whole work of political reorganiza- 
tion would be accomplished. 

These are the reasons that I submit f or pnblic 
consideration in favor of the calling a l^ational 
Constitutional Convention, as the first step in work- 
ing out the reorganization of our present political 
system, the bringing abont the next stage in the 
growth of Democratic Govemment. The workis 
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a great work. It can be done only by organizing 
the whole people in one body, establishe^^by law, 
with fuU power to think, and to act, and to put its 
action in snch form that it can be made the or- 
ganic law of the nation, the authoritatiye exprcs- 
sion of the wisdom and will of the people. 
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Thb one point on wbich I bere insist is that it is 
now time for the people of the TJnited States to 
meet in its Kational Convention, to deal with the 
problem of national organization. More perfect 
organization, the enlarging the power of the 
people and of the individnal citizen, the enlarg- 
ing the secnrities for wise and efficient govern- 
ment, these are the qnestions with which this peo- 
ple bas to deal. It is the time for action. Wbat 
action the people will take, or bad best take, 
wben its convention shall be beld, no one man 
can say. Bat it is necessary to take action of 
some kind. These qnestions are too large, and 
too weighty, for ns to avoid them, or waste time 
in fmitless discnssion. Tbe people mnst act. 
There is only one machinerj existing under the 
law by wbicb action can be taken. That machin- 
ery is tbe machinery of the National Convention, 
provided by the Constitation itself . 

This American people needs now to make a 
tborongb study of its system of govemment. It 
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mnst examine the defects of tlmt sjstem, in the 
light of the experience of the last one hundred 
years. It must devise the remedies for those de- 
fects. These remedies must be devised on a 
carefnl study of actual working results. The 
American people is not fond of political patch- 
work. It makes governments and constitutions 
on broad comprehensive principles, by broad 
methods, not on the ideas of any one man or 
class of men, but on the jndgment of the whole 
people. Free public conference, of the whole 
people, in a popular convention, is the method 
that this people has alwajs nsed whenever it has 
liad a great work to do. 

Paper constitutions, framed in popular con- 
ventions, have been the means that tbis people 
has nsed to accomplish constitutional changcs at 
each successive stage of its growth. It began 
making paper constitutions with the first day of 
its existence, almost before its existence began. 
Less than three hundred years ago, when we were 
about to bcgin laying the foundations of demo- 
cratic government on this new continent, we gave 
to mankind the first example of the formation of 
a written Constitution for a body politic by the 
natural process of the f ree, formal, written assent 

of the individuals who composed the body. It is 
11 
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well to recall the words of the instrumeDt signed 
on board the Mayflower on the llth day of Novem- 
ber, 1620. It reads: " We whose names are nnder- 
" written, the loyal snbjects of onr dread sovereign 
" lord, King James, by the grace of God, of Great 
" Britain, France, and Ireland King, Defender of 
" the Faith, etc, having nndertaken, for the glory 
" of God, and advancement of the Christian faith, 
" and honor of onr king and conntry, a voyage to 
"plant the first colony in the northem parts of 
"Virginia, do by these presents, solemnly and 
"mutually, in the presence of God and one of 
" another, covenant dnd comhine oursdves together 
^^into a dvU hody politiOy for our better ordering 
"and preservation, and fnrtherance of the ends 
"aforesaid; and by virtue hereof, to enact, con- 
"stitnte, and frame snch just and equal lawSj 
" ordinances, acts, conetitutionsy and offices, f rom 
" time to time, as shall be thonght most meet and 
^^ convenient for the general good of the colony; 
" unto which we promise aU due evhmiasion and 
^^oiedience. In witness whereof we have here- 
" under subscribed onr names, at Cape Cod, the 
" llth day of November, in the year of the reign 
"of our sovereign lord, King James, of England, 
" France, and Ireland the eighteenth, and of Scot- 
"land the fifty-fonrth, Anno Domini, 1620.'' 
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From that timo the Amorican peoplo bas been 
QsiDg the popnlar convention, as its own pecnliar 
method of working ont its own development. In 
everj state, a constitation has been f ramed bj a 
popnlar convention. When the colonies first felt 
the need of common political action for the pro- 
tection of common pnblic interests, they called a 
convention. The Declaration of Independence 
was the work of a popular convention. The 
Articles of Confederation were the work of a 
popnlar convention. The Kational Oonstitntion 
was the work of a popnlar convention. 

It is the machinery for us to nse no)v. This 
American people is now facing a new and great 
problem in the development of democratic insti- 
tntions. What was intended to be a free demo- 
cratic government has grown to be a tyranny — a 
tyranny of a new kind — a tyranny, not of men^ 
bnt of a system. Oar loilers have no wish or pnr- 
pose to enslave the people. They wonld, if it 
were in their power, serve the people faithfnlly, 
to the best of their abilities. But no man in this 
conntry now has anything that deserves the name 
of full political f reedom. The magnitude of the 
election work made necessary by our present sys- 
tem of govemment, with the lack of the natural or- 
gan for the thought and action of the people, has 
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bronght into existence great and powerful organi- 
zations, which so fetter the action of the citizen, 
of the people, and of all onr public seryants, that 
an honesty efficient administration of public affaii^s 
is an impossible thing. The whole body politic 
is in chains. Citizens can do nothing but cast a 
ballot prepared for them by some great and pow- 
erful election organization. The people cannot 
freely form and utter its own judgment or will, 
on either men or measures. Public servants are 
compelled to use their public powers to serve the 
personal ends of the.great election organizations. 
Those organizations control nominations, and 
thereby substantiallj appoint and largely control 
all of our highest public servants. The men who 
hold the highest public places, on whom we must 
necessarily depend for the efficient administration 
of all public afiairsy are not f ree men. They are en- 
gaged in a perpetual strnggle f or political existence, 
and, to a greater or less extent, serve the powers on 
whom they depend f or a continuance of their politi- 
cal lives. So long as our present system of govern- 
ment continues, we can expeet no permanent im- 
provement in the administration of our public affairs. 
The growth of democratic government is the 
distinctive feature of the political history of the 
civilized world during the last hundred years. 
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la this growth we are the leaders for all the 
peoplefl of the world. But democratic govern- 
ment has not yet reached a finished growth. 
Two political systems, the hereditary, and the 
democratic, between which there is an irrepres- 
sible confiict, long have been and still are engaged 
in a strnggle for ezistence. The fundamental 
principle of the one is, that certain men inherit, 
by virtne of their blood, from their ancestors, the 
right to be a peopIe's masters. The f undamental 
principle of the other is, that certain men are se- 
lected, f or their fitness, by the will of the people, 
to be the peop1e's servants. The final result of 
the confiict between the two systems is free from 
doubt. The political, physical, and moral well-be- 
ing of any civilized people is not a possible thing 
nnder any system other than a f ree democratic 
govemmeut. Under no other system is it possi- 
ble to have, f or any long time, a strong, stable, and 
wise public policy. But the body politic must 
be so organized that the supreme authority 
in the state shall be the will of the people. The 
people must be organized. It must save its 
strength. It must use its wisdom. It must not 
waste its time and substance in the never-ending 
strngglcfl of faction. It must wisely select the 
men at the head of its government. It must 
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give them time— to gaia ksowledge and experi- 
ence. It mnst make them responsible — not to 
leaders of factions, bnt to the embodied will of 
the whole people. And then, having so selected 
them, having placed them nnder that reBponsi- 
bilitjy it mnst make them free to serve the peo- 
plo faithf nlljy and mnst not make them the slaves 
of f actions. 

We have gone throngh three snccessive eras of 
political existence : the era of the struggle f or ex- 
istence, the era of confederation, and the era of 
consolidation. We have at last, after a great 
civil war, become one powerf ul, compact nation. 

We have now to enter on the era of organiza- 
tion. Thus far we have only grown to be one 
people. We have established the f act that the ex- 
istence of one government, f ounded on free demo- 
cratic principles, for one great nation composed of 
many large states, is jnst as necessarj, as natnral, 
and as freo from danger to the liberties of the 
people, as is the existence of one government for 
a sinall village. But our body politic is not yet 
well organized. 

This work of organization is now the Feopls's 
Fboblem, to be solved in the Feoplb^s Fublic 
MEEHNa. 

THE BKD. 
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GREEN'8 HI8T0RY OF THE ENGLI8H PEOPLR 
History of the English People. By Johk Richabd 
Gbeek, M.A. With Maps. Complete in Four Yolumes, 
8yo, Cloth, $10 00; Sheep, $12 00; Half Calf, $10 00. 

A 8H0RT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
JoHN RiCHABD Gbkbk. With Maps and Tables. 8yo, 
Cloth, $1 20. 

GREEN'S MAKING OF ENGLAND. The MaW of 
England. By Johk Richabd Gbeen, M. A. With Maps. 
8yo, Cloth, $2 60; Sheep, $8 00; Half Calf, $4 75; 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. 

GREEN'S C0NQUE8T OF ENGLAND. The Conquest 
of England. By Johk Richabd Gbeen, M^A. With 
Portrait and Colored Maps. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 50 ; 
Sheep, $3 00; Half Calf, $4 75. 

GREEN'8 READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Readin|s from English History, Selected and Edited by 
JoHN KiCHABD Gbebk, M.A. Three Parts in One Yol- 
ume. Part I. From Hengest to Cressy.— Part II. From 
Cressy to Cromwell.— Part IIL From Cromwell to Bala- 
daya. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 

DE TOCQUEVILLE'8 FRENCH REVOLUTION. The 
Old R^gime and the Reyolution. By Alexis db Tocqitb- 
THJiB. Translated by John BoNiiiEB. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

STORY ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. With Important Public Documents illustrative 
of the Constitution. By Josefh Stoby. 12mo, Clotli, 
90cent8. 

MACAULAY'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his Nephew, GEOBas 
Otto Tbevelyak, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. Com- 
plete in 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$5 00: Sheep, $6 00; Half Calt $0 50; Tree Calf, $15 00. 
Popukr Edition, 1 vol., 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 



Warks of JERstoriecU and PoiUiccu Interest. S 

McCARTHY'8 HISTORY OP OUR OWN TIME8. From 
the Accession of Queen Victoriano the General Election of 
1880. By fcsTiN McOakthy, M.P. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 60; Half Calf, |6 QQ. Cheap Edition, 2 vols., 4to, Pa- 
per,40cents. 

McCARTHTS HI8T0RY OP THE FOUR GEORGES. 
By JusTiN McCarthy, M.P. VoL L, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 
4lo, Paper, 20 cents. 

TREVELYAN'S LIPE OP FOX. The Eariy History of 
Charies James Fox. Bj George Otto TREVELtAN. 8vo, 
Cloth, tJhcut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50; Half Calf, $4 75; 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

CARLYLE'S PRENCH REVOLUTION. History of the 
French Revolution. By Thomas Carltlb. 2 vols., 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 

CARLYLE^S OLIVER CROMWELt. Lettere and Speech- 
es of Oliver Cromwell, including the Supplement to the 
First Edition. With Elucidations. By Thomas Carltle. 
2 Yols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 

CARLYLE'S PAST AND JPRESENT. Past and Present, 
Chartism, and Sartor Resartus. By Thoicas Carltlb. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

SMILES^S HUGUENOTS. The Huguenots: thehr Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. 
By Samuel Smiles. With an Appendix relating to the 
Huguenots in America. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

SMILES*S HUGUENOTS APTER THE REVOCATION. 
The Huguenots in PTance after the Revocation of the 
Edict oi Nantes. By Samxjel Smiles. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, |2 00. 

MULLER'S POLITICAIa HISTORY OP RECENT TIME8. 
Politieal History of Recent Times {18ie-1875). With Spe- 
cial Reference to €krmany. By Wilhelm MtiLLER. 
Translated, with an Appendix covering the Period from 
1876 to 1881, by the Rev. John P. Pbters, Ph.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

MOTLEY'8 DUTCH REPUBLIC. The Rise of the Ihitch 
Republic. A History. By Johk Lothrop Motlby, 
LL.D., D.C.L. With a portrait of William of Orange. 
Three Volumes in a Box, 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, 
Uncut Edges and Qilt Tops, $6 00 ; Sheep, $7 50 ; Half 
Calf,$12 75. (8oldonltfin/Set9.) 



6 W<n'h$ of Elttorieal and FoUHeal Internt. 

MOTLEY'8 UNITED NETHERLANDS. HistOTy of tbe 
United Netherlands, from the Death of WiUiam the Silent 
to the Twelve Years' Tnice. By Jobn LorimoF Motlbt, 
LL.D., D.C.L. With Portralts. Four Volumes in a Box, 
8yo, Cloth, with Paper Labela, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
|8 00; Sheep, |10 00; Half Calf, $17 00. {Sold only in 

MOTLEY'8 LIFE AND DEATH OP JOHN OP BARNE- 
YELD. Advocate of HoUand. With a View of the Pri- 
mary Causes and Movements of the *' Thirty Years' War." 
By JoHN LoTimop Motlet, LL.D., D.C.L Illustrated. 
Two Volumes in a Box, 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, 
Uncut Edges and GUt Tops, $4 00; Bheep, $5 00; Half 
Calf,9850. (Soldonlyina^.) 

GR0TE*8 HISTORY OP GREECE. A History of Greece, 
from the Earliest Period to the Close of the G^eneration 
Contemporary witli Alexander the Great. By Gbobob 
Grote. 12 vols., 12mo, Cloth, |18 00 ; Sheep, $22 80 ; 
HalfCalf,t39 00. 

GIBBON*S ROMB. The History of the Dccline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. By Edwabd Gibbon. With Notes 
by Dean Milicak, M. Gxjizot, and Dr. William Smith. 
New Edition, f rom New Electrotype Plates. Six Volumes 
in a Boz, 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $12 00; Sheep, $16 00; Half Calf, $25 50. {8old 
only in J3et$.) 6 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 

PLUTARCH^S LIVES. Translated f rom the Original Greek, 
with Notes and a Life of Plutarch, by John Langhobne, 
M.D., and Williah LANOnoBKB, A.M. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; 
Sheep, $2 50. The same Work printed in Laige Type, 4 
Tols., 12mo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 60; Half Calf, $12 00. 

RANKE'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Volume L (The 
Oldest Historical Group of Naiions and the Greeks.) Bv 
Leopold von Rankb. Edited by G. W. Pbothebo, Fel- 
low and Tutor of King's College, Cambridge. 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 50. 

MACAULAY*S ENGLAND. The History of England f rom 
the Accession of James II. By Thomas Babington 
Magatjlat. New and Elegant Library Edition, from 
New Electrotype Plates. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops, Pive Vol- 
umes in a Box, $10 00 per set. {8old only in 8eU). 12mo, 
Cloth, 6 vols., $2 50 ; Sheep, $4 50 ; 8vo, Paper, 5 vols., 
$1 00; 8vo, Cloth, in 1 voL, $1 26. 
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